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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE AND THE 
HELLENIC-MACEDONIAN POLICY 


HANS KELSEN 


I 


F ALL the activities of the mind on which the Aristo- 
telian philosophy has exercised its influence through- 
out the last two thousand years, on none has the 

teaching of the Stagira sage acted so directly and so decisively 
as on ethical and political theory—an influence still apparent at 
— the present day. The almost divine authority which Aristotle 
enjoyed in the sphere of the natural sciences has long since dis- 
appeared; his logic, once admired as the emanation of absolute 



























: 3 truth, has been deposed, though only a few generations ago, 
; from its hitherto commanding position. But the profound re- 
i spect accorded to his Ethics and Politics remains undiminished. 


= Their influence on the thought of our time can scarcely be over- 
‘ estimated. Modern scientific treatments of the problems of a 
moral world-order and of a juridical state community still, in 
very great measure, betray the stamp of the Aristotelian sys- 
tem. But in that system Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics are es- 
sentially connected with his Metaphysics.t And thus it is the 
Metaphysics which appears as the foundation of the moral sys- 
tem of values, whether these values be knowingly accepted in 


we th = 


*Arleth, Die metaphysischen Grundlagen der Aristotelischen Ethik (1903), p. 5. 
“The Aristotelian ethics offer the remarkable example of a detailed system, the prin- 
ciples of which are not found in themselves but in quite a different science, i.e., in 
metaphysics.” 

I 
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their original form or received through the dogmas of Christian 
theology into which they have gone over. 

But it is precisely the Metaphysics which is the least personal 
part of Aristotle’s work. In this department he remained the 
pupil of Plato, although in no other did he so passionately com- 
bat the philosophy and the theory of ideas of his master. Plato’s 
principle of dualism, the opposition between idea and reality, 
dominates—although Aristotle will not allow its validity—the 
latter’s system. It appears in Aristotle in the form of a disjunc- 
tion between God and the world. The godhead of Aristotle, 
which is the object of all his metaphysics, is nothing more than 
the Platonic idea of the good. It is the transcendental absolute 
value, the highest unconditional ought, to which the world, the 
empirical being, by virtue of its inherent principle of value 
strives to correspond. Aristotle arrives at this conception of God 
by two distinctions which appear to be implied in the notion of 
being (just as his metaphysics in general claims to be ontology, 
although in truth it is axiology, or at least may also be consid- 
ered as such). In the first place there is the opposition between 
the moved and the unmoved, which is represented at the 
same time as opposition between what can be perceived by 
the senses, material, existent in space, and the immaterial, not 
perceptible by the senses, inexistent in space. Secondly, there is 
the opposition between a final cause and the medium in which 
it becomes manifest, i.e., the opposition between form and ma- 
terial, expressed in the struggle of form to overcome the resis- 
tance of the material. Both oppositions, i.e., the opposition be- 
tween the unmoved and the moved, and the opposition between 
form and material, are to be understood as such only as meas- 
ured by value, as antitheses between good and evil. And the 
decisive step, which leads Aristotle to the comprehension of the 
godhead, consists in combining the two oppositions. The im- 
material, unmoved, inexistent in space, is the mover, which it- 
self remains unmoved. “There is something which always 
moves the things that are in motion, and the first mover is itself 
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unmoved.’ “And since that which is moved and moves is 
intermediate, there is something which moves without being 
moved, being eternal, substance, and actuality.”’ This un- 
moved mover is at the same time pure and absolute reason. 
This is the highest good, the godhead.* The highest being ‘‘ex- 
ists of necessity; and in so far as it exists by necessity, its mode 
of being is good,”’s that is, in this connection, reason. The sole 
function of God is contemplative thought. 

The godhead, which as a personal being exists neither in will- 
ing nor in doing, but only in thinking is, according to Aristotle’s 
description, in a state of “joyous glory” or “bliss.”’ This is 
nothing else than the highest possible degree of that which men 
experience as happiness, always supposing they are virtuous. 
For happiness is the reward of virtue alone: it is virtue itself. 
And thus the bliss of God is but another way of saying that God 
and goodness are identical. 

Since the divine good is contemplative reason, the problem 
arises for Aristotle: What is the object of this thought? This is 
the form in which the question as to the contents of the ought, 
as to the nature of the good, presents itself to the miad of 
Aristotle. As the divine reason can only have the best as the 
object of its thought, that object can only be itself. ‘The di- 
vine thought and its object will be the same, i.e., the thinking 
will be one with the object of its thought.’ This is obviously 
tautology. What it is important to notice is that the question 
as to the essence of the good remains unanswered and being 
unanswerable is pushed aside. Aristotle proves himself in his 
metaphysics, just as Plato had done in his Politeia, unable to 
give a material answer to the decisive question. Like Plato he 
is satisfied by affirming that an absolute good exists.’ In what 


2 Metaphysics 1012b. The English translations of Aristotle’s text have been taken 
from The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under the editorship of W. D. 
Ross, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Edin.) . 

3 Ibid. 1072a. 4 Ibid. 10726. 5 Ibid. 6 Ibid. 1075a. 

7Cf. the author’s treatise, ‘Die Platonische Gerechtigkeit,” Kant-Studien, 
XXXVIII, Part I/II (1933), 91 ff. 
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it consists he cannot say. Just as he can only affirm, without 
being able to prove, the existence of the godhead. Aristotle’s 
metaphysical theory of being, according to which perfection or 
goodness belongs to the essence of reality, and all reality, there- 
fore, as such, is in some degree good,* this ontology is in truth 
a doctrine of value—a doctrine, indeed, of absolute value, 
i.e., a theology. This conception is very definitely expressed in 
the words: ‘‘The world refuses to be governed badly”; to which 
the Homer quotation is added: ‘The rule of many is not good; 
one ruler let there be.’’? In the absolute being, in the being as 
such, this ontology recognizes an absolute monarchy. And as 
the being obviously is well governed, it can have but one ruler, 
the godhead, who, himself immovable, moves the world to good 
and who is to be represented as sole ruler. The Aristotelian 
theology has a markedly monotheistic character. 

This would place it in direct opposition to polytheism, the 
official state religion. But it was this very opposition which 
Aristotle sought to avoid. In contradiction to the concept which 
he had developed of one immovable mover, the source of all 
movement, and who therefore must be represented as the 
unique being of his kind, Aristotle now discovers behind the 
planets, as the self-moving stars, other unmoved movers, there- 
fore divine beings. He develops this theory thus: 

And since we see that besides the simple spatial movement of the uni- 
verse, which we call the first and immovable substance [ie., the first im- 
movable mover] produces, there are other spatial movements—those of 


the planets—which are eternal, . . . . each of these movements also must 
be caused by a substance both immovable in itself and eternal.'° 


The admission that in addition to the first mover still other im- 
movable movers exist breaks up the Aristotelian system. Be- 
tween the first mover and the other immovable movers no con- 
nection can exist. Aristotle endeavors to get over this difficulty 
by hinting at the existence of ranks among the immovable 


8 Cf. Arleth, op. cit., pp. 34 and 51. 
9 Met. 1076a. 10 Ibid. 10734. 
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movers."' The first mover is said to be placed—in a certain 
sense—over the other unmoved movers. But in this ontology 
no criterion can be found according to which the producer of 
the simple spatial movement of the universe, i.e., the mover of 
the fixed stars, namely the first mover, can be said to be superior 
to the movers of the planets. For, according to the Aristotelian 
ontology, superiority and subordination are represented solely 
by the relation of the mover to the moved, by the relation of 
the subject to the object of the movement. The relation be- 
tween the first unmoved mover who, a sole godhead, stands as 
a monarch over the universe, and the unmoved movers of the 
planets, who represent a multitude of gods, remains incompre- 
hensible. Obviously Aristotle believed a concession necessary to 
the polytheistic state religion, even at the cost of a flagrant 
contradiction. This may be clearly seen in his mention of “a 
tradition handed down by our forefathers in the most remote 
ages to their posterity in the form of a myth.” According to 
this tradition there are a multitude of gods and these gods are 
represented in human shape. Aristotle even says of this myth 
that it had been woven ‘“‘with a view to the persuasion of the 
multitude and to its legal and utilitarian expediency,” but 
he adds: 

They say these gods are in the form of men or like some of the other 
animals, and they say other things consequent on and similar to those we 
have mentioned. But if one were to separate the first point from these 
additions and take it alone—that they thought the first substances to be 
gods—one must regard this as an inspired utterance and reflect that, 
while probably each art and each science has often been developed as far 
as possible and has again perished, these opinions, with others, have been 
preserved until the present, like relics of the ancient treasure. Only thus 
far, then, is the opinion of our ancestors and of our earliest predecessors 
clear to us.” 


The object of this reasoning is plain. From the standpoint of 
the Aristotelian metaphysics the official popular religion may 


" [bid. 1073). 2 [bhid. 1074). 
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be accepted as an “inspired utterance.’ And thus the Aristo- 
telian metaphysics, which furnishes a foundation for monothe- 
ism, justifies also polytheism. 


II 


Although Aristotle sincerely endeavors both in his ethics and 
in his metaphysics to free himself from the philosophy of Plato, 


™3 Between the statement of the doctrine that there are a numberof unmoved movers, 
who are the cause of the divine bodies moving in the heavens, and the reflections on 
popular religion, a special paragraph is introduced. This paragraph is in direct contra- 
diction to the conclusion reached in the preceding, that there are a multitude of 
unmoved movers and therefore gods. For now it is asserted, based on the fact that 
“evidently there is but one heaven,” that ‘the first cause of movement, which 
itself is unmoved, as concerns the definition and the number, is one.” This pas- 
sage (Met. 1074c) gives the impression of a later interpolation of which the aim 
is clearly to strengthen the monotheistic character of the Aristotelian metaphysics, 
which had been somewhat weakened by his remarks on the popular religion. The 
reflections on this polytheistic religion are connected directly—as to their subject 
matter—with the doctrine of the number of unmoved movers, but they are separated 
from it by the remarks containing the defense of monotheism. Moreover, the first 
sentence of the discussion about the popular religion: “Our forefathers in the most 
remote ages have handed down to their posterity a tradition in the form of a myth, 
that these bodies are gods,” refers clearly not to the last sentence of the immediately 
preceding paragraph but totheone before that. “‘Since there cannot be an infinite regress, 
the end of every movement will be one of the divine bodies which move through the 
heaven.’”’ But there is no question of these bodies in the paragraph which has for its 
central theme the monotheistic idea. The intention of the interpolator is betrayed by 
the effort made to remove the connection which undoubtedly existed between the 
doctrine of the existence of the plural mover and the effort to justify by metaphysics 
the polytheistic popular religion. In his remarkable study, “Die Entstehung der 
Gotteslehre des Aristotles’’ (Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Wien, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, Vol. CCXII [1931], Paper 5), Hans von Arnim 
has convincingly proved that Aristotle’s first conception was that the hollow ball 
consisting of ether, the bearer of the fixed stars, by its own natural force turns the 
whole globe of the earth, and that the first unmoved mover was introduced only later 
after a very considerable change of doctrine had taken place. This consists in the 
recognition of the principle: no movement without a mover. In Physics viii Armim 
sees the principal argument of this volte-face in the Aristotelian cosmology. Here it is 
clearly evident that Aristotle ascribes all movement in the world to the first unmoved 
mover. Arnim affirms the design of the philosopher to found an exclusively monarchical 
conception. “If movement shall always be present in the universe, and no interrup- 
tion of the same shall take place, then of necessity something must be present which is 
the first mover [whether it be one or several] and this first mover must be unmoved.” 
(Phys. viii, chap. 6.) Arnim believes that the words “whether it be one, or several,” 
being incompatible with the conception of a single unmoved mover, are a later inter- 
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yet the influence of his master predominates no less in the ethics 
than in the metaphysics. And although his chief care is to liber- 
ate his ethics from the connection—so characteristic of Plato— 
with metaphysics, it is, nevertheless, in this very respect that 
he has remained most firmly under Plato’s influence. It is true 
he rejects Plato’s thesis “that apart from these many visible 
goods there is another which is self-subsistent and causes the 


polation, of which Aristotle is not the author. But in contradiction to this interpreta- 
tion, we read farther on in the text “‘Rather one than several, and rather a limited than 
an unlimited number of such bodies [i.e., unmoved movers] is to be supposed. For in 
nature rather the existence of the limited and the better is to be accepted. But it is 
also sufficient, if only one such a body exist, that as first and eternally unmoved mover, 
it forms the principle of movement for the rest.” This mode of expression shows that 
Aristotle’s tendency clearly was to trace all movement to a single unmoved mover, 
but that already in Phys. viii out of certain considerations he did not dare to express 
this thesis without limitations and qualifications. This led him, here too, to leave at 
least open the possibility of a plurality of unmoved movers. Therefore Arnim’s suppo- 
sition that the words “whether it be one, or several” are a later interpolation is not 
very plausible. Especially as a similar ambiguity, a like contradiction between a mono- 
theistic and a polytheistic construction may be observed in Met. xii. Arnim believes, 
indeed, that the reflections concerning the movers of the planets in Met. xii are also 
a later addition, but he allows that Aristotle himself is the author of these, that he 
again changed his doctrine, abandoning monotheism for polytheism. But this is more 
than improbable. For the whole line of thought in the Physics and Metaphysics, re- 
ferring to the oneness of the unmoved mover, has remained so unchanged, the teaching 
that also behind the planets there are unmoved movers is so inadequately connected 
with the thesis of a first unmoved mover of the fixed stars in the heavens, that it is not 
easy to believe in a real change in the monotheistic position of Aristotle. More prob- 
able is my above supposition that Aristotle did not dare from the beginning to de- 
velop unreservedly his monotheistic doctrine that a first unmoved mover was the 
source of all movement, and this out of consideration for the polytheistic official religion, 
not only in Met. xii but also in Phys. viii. 

But of far-reaching significance is Arnim’s statement that the monotheistic dogma 
represents a relatively late development in Aristotle’s metaphysics and that, therefore, 
the opinion of Jager (Aristotles [1923], pp. 141 and 144), who thinks he can detect 
already in the dialogue the first unmoved mover, is groundless. Arnim’s statement 
justifies the supposition, which I shall examine more closely, that the change in the 
Aristotelian metaphysics to monotheism, i.e., to “a strict monarchical conception,” 
as Arnim justly remarksg stands in a close relationship to the change in Aristotle’s 
doctrine of state, from the more democratic-aristocratic conception of the youthful 
plan for an ideal state to the apology for hereditary monarchy in the later Politics. 
Arnim believes that the monotheistic doctrine of Aristotle is previous to the foundation 
of his Athenian school. But if the connection, which I have established, between his 
metaphysics and his politics exists, then the thesis of the first unmoved mover with its 
deduction that the world must be ruled by one monarch, and also the books of the Poli- 
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goodness of all these as well.’”’* Appealing solemnly to the 
“piety of the search for truth,’ he endeavors to prove the sense- 
lessness of Plato’s transcendental idea of the good. There are 
many goods. “The good, therefore, is not some common ele- 
ment answering to one idea.’ ‘“‘And even if there is some one 
good which is universally predictable of goods or is capable of 
separate and independent existence, clearly it could not be 
achieved or attained by men; but we are now asking something 
attainable, i.e., attainable by men.’ But finally Aristotle puts 
the question to himself: “What then do we mean by the good? 
It is surely not like the things that only chance to have the 
same name. Are goods one, then, by being derived from one 
good, or by all contributing to one good, or are they rather one 
by analogy?’’? This is a decisive question in ethics, if ethics is 
to tell us what is good, even if only for men. The answer is 
sought not in ethics but in metaphysics. “But perhaps these 
subjects had better be dismissed for the present, for perfect pre- 
cision about them would be more appropriate to another branch 


tics in which hereditary monarchy is extolled, will find their place rather in the period 
of his second stay in Athens. 

Arnim also notices the striking contradiction in which the remarks contained in 
Met. 1074 a 31-38, with their excessive insistence on the monotheistic principle, stand 
te the immediately preceding doctrine of the many unmoved movers of the planets. 
But he finds no explanation for this and is satisfied with remarking that they have in 
some inexplicable way got lost in this passage (p. 73). In answer to this, I would call 
attention to my supposition, expressed above, that they were interpolated later by some 
party who was interested to find an unequivocal statement by Aristotle on mono- 
theism. For this opinion that passage is especially significant in which from the single- 
ness of the unmoved mover the unity of the world is deduced. The doctrine pro- 
pounded in the immediately preceding paragraph of the multiplicity of unmoved 
movers sets up the objection that in the case of a multiplicity of unmoved movers 
having no mutual connection between each other, since the only possible connection is 
that between the mover and the moved, there must be not one but many worlds, since 
there are not one but many systems of movements. This very objection is met in the 
passage Met. 1074 a 31-38, and this passage is inserted between the statement made 
about the many planet movers and the remarks which seem to offer a metaphysical 
justification of the polytheistic state religion, and thus the passage refutes the con- 
nection—a very awkward one for a monotheistic interpretation of Aristotle. 


4 Ethica Nicomachea 1095<. 6 Thid. 1096b. 
8 [bid. 1096a, 10960. "7 [bid. 
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of philosophy.’"* This avoidance is comprehensible. For this is 
not the place, right in the middle of the polemic against the 
Platonic transcendentalism of the good, to declare that which 
is unequivocally expressed in metaphysics—that the decisive 
question must be answered in the sense of the first indicated 
possibility, and therefore in the sense of Plato’s teaching, name- 
ly, that there is a self-existent good, the transcendental, a sepa- 
rate and independently existent godhead (“of which, in this 
very polemic against Plato, it is said that this ‘good’ is in the 
category of substance’’).’? It is the godhead from whom, as 
from the one good, all temporal good is derived, and to which, 
as to the one good, all goods contribute. In this sense (a sense 
which Aristotle would not permit apart from the visible goods) 
the godhead is the cause of their goodness. This is precisely the 
meaning of the Platonic “sharing” in the idea. In the course of 
his further reasoning Aristotle draws nearer and nearer to that 
of his master, which he is opposing, until finally he reaches the 
point which is the center of Plato’s ethics, contemplation of the 
god-good as condition of the highest morality possible to man.?° 

How close is the connection between the ethics of Aristotle 
and his metaphysics may be seen in the very remarkable paral- 
lelism in their structure. As in the metaphysics there is a double 
theology—a monotheism alongside the traditional polytheism— 
so in the ethics, as the teaching of virtue, there is a double 
morality. The Ethics takes for its support anthropology, which 
shows a dualism similar to that of ontology. Man consists of 
soul and body, but within the soul reason and desire are essen- 
tially opposed to each other. As the soul over the body, so must 
reason obtain the mastery over desire—as the good over the 
evil. But the good, that is, reason, appears in a twofold form: 
contemplative or theoretical reason, that is, that part of the 
soul which contains the reason or is itself the reason, and that 
part which obeys the reason. This latter is a kind of desire, not 


18 Tbid. 19 Ibid. 1096a. 
20 Cf. the author’s treatise, “Die Platonische Gerechtigkeit,” pp. 113 ff. 
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opposing itself to reason but penetrating it or emerging from it, 
the will or practical reason. Aristotle accordingly distinguishes 
between a virtue of thinking and knowing and one of willing 
and doing, between dianoetical and ethical virtue. Already at 
the beginning of the ethics it is predicated that the virtue of 
thinking is the specific activity of the soul and as such superior 
to the will, and that the highest virtue is to be attained by man 
not in a practical but in a theoretical attitude. The ethical vir- 
tues, that is, the principles of traditional civic morality, are 
next developed, such as courage and, above all, justice, which 
represents a certain kind of active behavior, namely, an external 
activity of the man directed toward others. 

In this connection it is not necessary to expose the empty 
tautologies in which Aristotle’s own theory exhausts itself, nor, 
especially, to show the absolute futility of the celebrated Me- 
sotes formula according to which moral good is determined. 
The meaning of this Mesotes formula is that the good, or virtue, 
is the mean between two evils or vices, the one being an excess, 
the other a defect. Aristotle believes that, if the two extremities 
were given, it would be possible to determine the good in ethics, 
just as in geometry we determine the middle of a straight line. 
In this sense the good is the mean between two evils. The virtue 
of courage, for instance, is the mean between the vice of coward- 
ice, which is an excess of fear, and the vice of rashness, which is 
a defect of fear..... The more than doubtful parallel between 
ethics and geometry seems designed to relieve the Aristotelian 
ethics of the obligation to determine, of its own accord, the na- 
ture of evil or vice. This parallel proceeds on the assumption 
that, just as in the geometrical determination of the middle, if 
the two extremities are given, so in the ethical determination of 
the good both the evils are given. Between these two evils, as 
between two extremities, the good or virtue is to be found. This 
is to say, that with regard to the determination of evil, which is 
nothing but the negation of the good, the Aristotelian ethics ac- 
cepts the traditional judgments of value. In truth Aristotle 
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abandons also in his ethics the attempt to answer the question: 
What is good? How should men behave towards one another? 
His ethical theory supposes rather positive morality and posi- 
tive law as the rightful and valid order, and contents itself by 
legitimizing their requirements instead of examining independ- 
ently whether positive morality and positive law correspond to 
the ideal determined by ethics, as by a scientific or philosophical 
knowledge of the good. This legitimization is achieved, it is 
true, by showing that these requirements of positive morality 
and positive law correspond to the Mesotes formula, as to a 
principle defining the nature of the good and of virtue, a prin- 
ciple, however, which is, in reality, so vague that it may be ap- 
plied to any social order whatsoever. Thus the ethics of Aris- 
totle in the part devoted to practical virtue amounts to nothing 
more than a higher justification of the civic morality of his 
time, and so also of the state juridical order, obedience to which 
was a precept of civic morality. 

But the ethics does not stop here. The thesis that thinking 
is superior to willing is not without important consequences. 
Has not Aristotle already said in the first book of his ethics: 
“Human good turns out to be activity of soul in accordance 
with virtue, and if there is more than one virtue, in accordance 
with the best and most complete.’’* Thus he says unequivocal- 
ly, in the last book of the ethics, that the greatest virtue, and 
consequently the greatest happiness, consists in knowledge. 
Of this he says: 

If happiness is activity in accordance with virtue, it is reasonable that 
it should be in accordance with the highest virtue; and this will be that 
of the best thing in us. Whether it be reason or something else that is 
this element which is thought to be our natural ruler and guide and to 
take thought of things noble and divine, whether it be itself also divine 
or only the most divine element in us, the activity of this in accordance 
with its proper virtue will be perfect happiness. 

And he adds, so as to remove all possibility of misunderstand- 
ing, ‘‘And this activity is contemplative.’ As this activity, 


Eth. Nic. 1098a. 2 Ibid. 11774. 
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that is, the contemplation of things noble and divine (which ob- 
viously means the knowing of the good and of the divine being), 
is the highest virtue, it must, therefore, be accompanied by the 
most perfect happiness. Aristotle then says: 

And we think happiness has pleasure mingled with it, but the activity 
of philosophic wisdom is admittedly the pleasantest of virtuous activi- 
ties; at all events the pursuit of it is thought to offer pleasures marvel- 
lous for their purity and their enduringness, and it is to be expected that 
those who know will pass their time more pleasantly than those who 
inquire.?3 
Only a second place, therefore, is expressly assigned here to the 
virtues of willing and doing. “But in a secondary degree the 
life in accordance with the other kind of virtue is happy.’”4 

The Aristotelian ethics, in defining the greatest good, the 
highest degree of virtue attainable by man, as the knowledge of 
God, fully agrees in all essential points with the ethics of Plato, 
which culminates in the contemplation of the idea of the god- 
good. But Plato assigns this attitude to the philosopher with 
a view to justifying his overlordship in the state. The fact that 
in the Platonic ideal state the philosopher rules, is to be legiti- 
mized by the absolute good, the knowledge of which is the privi- 
lege of the philosopher and the basis of his leading political 
position. Plato’s metaphysical ethics is directed towards the 
highest political activity. Aristotle raises the knowledge of the 
godhead to the highest ideal, makes pure contemplation the 
most perfect virtue for the purpose of diminishing the value of 
willing and doing, of representing an active life as of less worth 
when compared with one spent in pure contemplation, and of 
showing the practical, the real ethical, that is, the political vir- 
tue, to be a virtue of secondary order as compared with the 
dianoetical. The Aristotelian ethics in its metaphysical teaching 
is frankly directed against political activity. Not by activity, 
especially not by political activity,—for which justice is the es- 
sential virtue—but by pure contemplation does man approach 


23 Tbid. 24 [bid. 11784. 
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the godhead. “Therefore the activity of God, which surpasses 
all others in blessedness, must be contemplative; and of human 
activities, therefore, that which is most akin to this must be 
most of the nature of happiness.”> But if the activity of God 
consists exclusively in contemplation, this is to glorify the life 
of the man removed from all political activity, the contempla- 
tive life. Therefore, to assign to the godhead (it is characteristic 
of Aristotle’s caution that he here uses “gods,” in the plural) 
“acts of justice” must seem “absurd” and must be expressly 
rejected.” 

The Aristotelian theology, in its rejection of justice as a 
quality of the godhead, even more than in its monotheistic 
tendency, stands in direct opposition to the state religion, which 
worshiped the gods, especially the highest of all, Zeus, as the 
personification of a world-order framed according to justice. 
Plato’s idea of the good includes the just. It is exactly at this 
point that the Platonic metaphysics as seen in the Aristotelian 
system takes a curious turn. No doubt the germ of this is to be 
found in Plato’s deification of philosophy. If philosophy is con- 
templation, it is but a short step to a godhead accessible only 
to the philosopher, whose whole nature is contemplation. But 
Plato’s metaphysics, which is the foundation of an autocratic 
ideal, is directed to the glorification of the ruler, with whom he 
completely identifies himself, while Aristotle writes his ethics 
for the citizen, for the man as a member of the community, for 
the subject. Therefore the significance of the contemplative 
ideal of the Aristotelian ethics must be seen not in its positive, 
but in its negative implications. Is it possible that a realist such 
as Aristotle, one who understood human nature so thoroughly, 
who consciously and emphatically asks what is good for man, 
and the motive of whose whole ethics is to determine in what 
this good consists, can seriously postulate as an ideal for human 
life one freed from all willing and doing, one consisting exclu- 
sively in the contemplation of the eternally unmoved, the abso- 
5 Ibid. 1178b 6 Ibid. 
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lute good, the godhead? Can he set up as a quite generally at- 
tainable moral requisite that which is only possible for a chosen 
few, and not even for these wholly possible? Can he require as 
a human virtue that life of pure thinking which, if possible at 
all, is so only to that personified abstraction—the godhead? 
Can one so near real life, a philosopher so much nearer it than 
Plato was, sincerely hold up the ideal of the monk—especially 
in the midst of a people from whose nature no ideal was further 
removed, and whose popular morality no philosopher was more 
anxious to respect than was Aristotle? It may be said, and in- 
deed has already been said, that this god, whose sole occupation 
is thinking and who finds his happiness in the contemplation of 
himself is precisely the ideal of the philosopher, who thus both 
justifies to himself his attitude toward the requirements of prac- 
tical life and glorifies his calling in face of a society which 
mocks his aloofness from the world. But Plato, too, felt himself 
to be a philosopher and placed philosophy above all else. For 
this very reason, he demanded of it the highest political activity 
and by so doing conferred on it the highest consecration. If the 
same metaphysical conception held by both philosophers led to 
such different ethical-political ideals, this is due not only to 
their difference of character, nor to the fact that the one was 
possessed by the desire for power,’ the other by that for knowl- 
edge; the particular bent taken by Aristotle in his ethics is also 
to be traced to outward circumstances, to the historical period 
in which he lived. Nearly half a century had elapsed between 
the time when Plato wrote his Politeia and that in which Aris- 
totle delivered his lectures on ethics. And this period had 
brought with it the most complete change in the political life of 
Athens. The Polis had been finally brought under the control of 
the Macedonian monarchy. This monarchy claimed the right 
to establish itself over democracy, not indeed completely to 
abolish the latter but to strip it of its most important functions, 


27 Cf. the author’s treatise, ‘‘Die Platonische Liebe,” Imago, XIX (1933), 3 ff., 
225 ff. 
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which it arrogated to itself. Aristotle’s doctrine of the state re- 
flects most clearly this change. Only by keeping this change in 
view does the political significance of the Aristotelian concep- 
tion of God and of the moral ideal of a purely contemplative life 
become comprehensible. Let it be sufficient here to recall that 
the glorification of the contemplative life, which has renounced 
all activity and more especially all political activity, has at all 
times constituted a typical element of the political morality set 
up by the ideologies of absolute monarchy. For the essential 
tendency of this form of state consists in excluding the subjects 
from all share in public affairs. 

To the Greeks, for whom freedom was identical with political 
activity, and who felt themselves superior to the slavish bar- 
barians because these were submissive to monarchy, Aristotle 
did not preach the nonpolitical ideal of contemplation as the 
sole ideal to be aimed at. For in the Aristotelian ethics, subor- 
dinate to the highest virtue of pure contemplation, are found 
the practical virtues of willing and doing. And as Aristotle in 
his metaphysics places alongside, or subordinate to, the mono- 
theism of his god the polytheism of the official state religion, so 
also he develops in his ethics a double morality. Below the 
philosophical ideal of pure contemplation stands the civic mo- 
rality of active political life. The former is strict—no external 
goods are required for its exercise; the latter is lax and will not 
renounce the advantages of a comfortable life. This virtue needs 
“for deeds many things, and more the greater and nobler the 
deeds are. But the man who is contemplating the truth needs 
no such thing, at least with a view to the exercise of his ac- 
tivities; indeed they are, one may say, even hindrances, at all 
events to his contemplation.’* But the external goods—money, 
health, beauty, good birth, goodly children,??—in short, all that 
is usually identified with happiness, are justified as a condition 
of civic virtues. And so all civic morality is legitimized as being 
a part, though an inferior part, of the whole system of morality, | 
28 Eth. Nic. 1178. 29 [bid. 10996 and 11782. 
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of which the highest degree is the philosophical morality of con- 
templation. In this dualism of morals there is no necessary an- 
tagonism—the higher may be reconciled to the lower and may, 
indeed, be looked upon as justifying it. The two moralities are, 
indeed, different, but they must not appear as two wholly sepa- 
rate spheres. For that sphere cannot be a wholly bad one— 
must even be a relatively good one—which can suffer a higher 
and absolutely good one over it. In the last resort the virtue of 
willing and doing is directed toward the same good as the con- 
templative virtue. And even if the former reaches only a lower 
degree, nevertheless the transcendental godhead is nonetheless 
its aim. This godhead is the source of value for both moralities. 
The civic morality, therefore, has also a distinctly metaphysical 
character. Aristotle shows a more vivid appreciation of the 
realities of the desirable social life in his representation of the 
virtues of willing and doing than in his development of the con- 
templative ideal; moreover, the ideology which moves him is 
more transparent. 
Ill 


The Politics of Aristotle is essentially a doctrine of the con- 
stitutions, of which the broad lines, at least, have been sketched 
in the Nicomachean Ethics. The central theme is the celebrated 
six-forms scheme of constitutions, which distinguishes three true 
forms of state rule—monarchy, aristocracy, and polity. With 
these there are associated three perverted forms. Thus tyranny 
is a perverted form of monarchy, oligarchy a perverted form of 
aristocracy, and democracy a perverted form of polity. This 
scheme provides at the same time for a fixed order of rank, in 
which monarchy appears as the best constitution, aristocracy 
comes next, then polity. After these, in reverse order, follow the 
perverted forms of constitution, such that democracy, though 
worse than any of the three true forms, is nevertheless classed 
as the best of the deviations. Tyranny is the worst of all forms. 
Monarchy, especially unlimited hereditary monarchy, is from 
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the very outset declared to be the best form of all state ruler- 
ships. Thus the Aristotelian scheme emphatically opposes mon- 
archy to that form which would seem most nearly to resemble 
it—namely, tyranny. And this opposition is chiefly effected by 
representing the rule of the monarch as analogous to that of the 
father over his sons, the rule of the tyrant as that of the master 
over his slaves. The former is a rulership which benefits the 
subjects; the latter benefits only the ruler. And this distinction 
is also declared to be decisive as between the true and the per- 
verted forms, so that democracy, which is classed in the Nico- 
machean Ethics as a perverted constitution, is also characterized 
as a kind of despotism, i.e., as a rule over slaves.*° 

This is very unusual teaching. For in Aristotle’s time royal 
rule was considered by the Hellenes as a barbarous form of gov- 
ernment, a rulership over slaves, to which the republican Polis, 
the self-government of free men, the special constitution of the 
Greek nation, stood in startling contrast. He who in Hellas, 
and especially in Athens, declared kingly rule to be the best was 
faced with a prevalent opinion which regarded monarchy as a 
barbarian dominion over slaves. If the true significance of the 
Aristotelian teaching as to forms of government is to be grasped, 
the political and historical situation in which it was evolved and 
which it sought to influence must be kept in mind. 

The historical situation is Athens, republican Athens, in 
which the proud recollection of that great epoch of Periclean 
democracy is still living, where the word of Euripides is still the 
expression of public opinion. ‘‘Nothing is more pernicious to a 
state than a one man rule where that which is of first impor- 
tance—a common law—is inexistent. A master there is who is a 
law unto himself—so that equality of right there is none.’’3* The 
heroic days of the monarchy of antiquity, it is true, are still 
piously held in historical remembrance. But nothing is more 

3° Cf. Eth. Nic. 1160b-1161b; Pol. 12786-12796, 1289a—12896, and esp. 1312): “The 
extreme form of democracy is tyranny.” 


3! Euripides op. cit. 442 ff. 
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significant than that their mythical representative, King The- 
seus, is honored as the founder of the democratic form of gov- 
ernment. Euripides puts into his mouth the words: “The city 
is not governed by one man, but is free. And the people rule by 
turn in annual succession.” ? Writing about this city of Athens 
Isocrates says that it “hates monarchy most of all things.” 
The Polis democracy, indeed, had passed its culminating point 
when Aristotle was living in Athens. But it was just passing 
through the bitterest phase of democracy’s struggle against the 
Macedonian hereditary monarchy. Those were the years in 
which Demosthenes, one of the leaders of the national demo- 
cratic party, in his passionate orations against Philip and 
Alexander, called on the Athenians to vindicate their politi- 
cal freedom. In these orations the Macedonian monarchy is 
charged with precisely those distinctive qualities, those terrify- 
ing characteristics, from which monarchy, in the Aristotelian 
doctrine of government, was supposed to be exempt. The Aris- 
totelian doctrine most emphatically repudiates those very ac- 
cusations which Demosthenes, in his orations, levels against the 
king. If the philosopher again and again declares that kingly 
rule is essentially different from a rule of force—that it is not a 
rulership over slaves as is a tyranny—the orator on the other 
hand warns his country against the Macedonian hereditary 
monarchy by stigmatizing it again and again as a form of gov- 
ernment fit only for slaves. Thus he says in his first Olynthian 
oration, with reference to Macedonia, that he believes ‘‘a state 
ruled by force is generally an object of suspicion to free states, 
especially when both are neighbours’”’; further, it is to be pre- 
sumed that “the Paonen and the Illyrians and generally all 


32 Tbid. 417 ff. Cf. Kaerst, Studien zur Entwicklung und theoretischen Begriindung 
der Monarchie im Altertum (1898), pp. 5-9: “Nothing is more characteristic of the 
development of the two great nations of antiquity from a political standpoint than 
the fact that their constitutions and their conceptions of state at the time of their 
most flourishing periods were in direct antagonism to monarchy.” 


33 Isocrates Nikokles 6. 
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ne- those peoples would much prefer to be free and independent 
V- than to be slaves; for they are not accustomed to obey and he 
ity [King Philip] is reported to be an imperious master.” To be gov- 
by erned by a king is for Demosthenes synonymous with being a 
ns slave. Only in a democracy can one live as a free citizen; and 
-” therefore he represents the struggle against the Macedonian 
nt monarchy again and again, and especially in his second oration 
ig against Philip, as the defense of ‘free states against the en- 
le croachments of the tyrant.” ‘ ‘What do you desire?’ I said. 
n ‘Freedom. And you do not see that even Philip’s title means 
- just the contrary? For every king and tyrant is an opponent 
d of freedom and an enemy to order according to law.’ ”’ King 
r and tyrant are for Demosthenes one and the same, not, as 
s Aristotle declares, ‘distinct and different.”’ The struggle, there- 
: fore, of Athens against Philip and Alexander is a struggle of de- 
, mocracy against monarchy. While Aristotle is never tired of 


proclaiming that kingly rule guarantees the most complete 
community of interests between the ruler and the ruled, as the 
king like a father seeks only the good of his subjects, Demos- 
thenes adjures the Athenians in his second Olynthian oration as 
follows: “Believe not, Oh ye men of Athens, that he [King 
Philip] and his subjects have a common interest. He, on his side, 
thirsts for glory, they, on their side, have no part in this kind 
of glory, rather are they harassed being exhausted by the con- 
tinual and diverse campaigns.” While Aristotle teaches that not 
monarchy but tyranny is the rule over slaves, and therefore 
suitable for barbarians, who are by nature slaves, Demosthenes 
does not cease to stigmatize the Macedonian monarchy as a 
barbarous form of government. “Is not Philip our enemy?” he 
exclaims in the third Olynthian oration. “Is he not the robber 
of our property, is he not a barbarian, the epitome of all think- 
able evil?” He reminds Athens that Macedonia had formerly 
been subject to her. Nor does he omit at this point to empha- 
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size the natural subjection of the barbarian monarchy to the 
Hellenic democracy.* 

This is the political atmosphere in which Aristotle presents 
his theory of constitutions. It is true he never expressly says, 
nor even suggests, that the monarchy which he holds up as the 
best form of government is the Macedonian monarchy and that 
the democracy to which he assigns an inferior place is the Athe- 
nian democracy. But was it possible, considering the circum- 
stances of the town in which he lived and the time in which he 
wrote, to speak of the comparative values of monarchy and 
democracy without every word being understood as either for 
or against the Macedonian monarchy, for or against the Athe- 
nian democracy? Is it possible to mistake the connection be- 
tween the political attitude of the greatest and most popular 
orator who, with all the convincing rhetoric at his disposal, 
hammered into the Greek brain and heart again and again the 
thesis: royal rule is slavery, only democracy is freedom; and 
the theory of government of the leading philosopher of the time, 
who maintained royal rule to be diametrically opposed to a 
rulership over slaves, the latter to be rather—as all perverted 
constitutions are—democracy. Aristotle’s doctrine of govern- 
ment is not without its political background. It can be under- 
stood only by remembering the direct opposition in which it 
stood to the political system, which obtained its living expres- 
sion in the orations of Demosthenes. 

This is shown by an analysis of the chief work of the Aristo- 
telian theory of state—the Politics. A complete analysis of this 
work would not here be possible. We shall call attention only 
to those points which bear directly on the historical context. 

Book i of the Politics contains an examination of the different 
relationships of rule, in which a parallel is established between 


34 Cf. in this connection Kaerst, Geschichte des hellenistischen Zeitalters, I (1901), 
162 ff. The same author, in Studien zur Entwicklung und theoretischen Begriindung der 
Monarchie im Altertum, p. 7, writes: “The struggle of the Macedonian monarchy 
against the Hellenic free states, especially against Athens, must be regarded above all 
as the antagonism of two totally different political developments.” 
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rule of a state and that of a family. This parallel is designed 
chiefly to show the principal difference between the rule of the 
master over his slaves and the rule of the father over his chil- 
dren—the mastery of the king being that of the latter, not that 
of the former type. Thus the whole presentation of the slave 
problem in this first book of the Politics is rather of a political 
than of an economic character. Aristotle is here, it is true, con- 
cerned with the justification of slavery as an economic institu- 
tion, but this is certainly not his chief concern, as is generally 
believed. His aim above all is to vindicate monarchy against 
its opponents who love to identify it with slavery. Therefore 
he does not omit, especially in this connection, to insist on the 
fact that the oldest and most naturally organized community 
amongst men had a monarchical character and that even the 
community of the Olympian gods was a kingly rule.*5 The de- 
cisive passage is the following: 

Of household management we have seen that there are three parts— 
one is the rule of a master over slaves, which has been discussed already, 


38 Pol. 1252b. Isocrates says much the same in his praise of monarchy (Nikokles 6): 
“The Gods are also under the royal rule of Zeus . . . . we would not say the Gods make 
use of monarchy, if we did not believe it to be superior to other constitutions.” 

The text of Book i contains not only an examination of the different relationships 
of rule in the family and in the state, but also a discussion on the “so-called art of get- 
ting wealth,” which has no material connection with the first problems. Attention was 
already drawn to this subject in Pol. 12536, where it may be seen how artificially the 
connection is established between the sociological-political analysis of the relationship 
of rule and the discussions on economy. The three kinds of rule, of the father over the 
children, of the husband over the wife, and of the master over the slave, are represented 
from the point of view of household management. And now it runs as follows: “And 
there is another element of a household, the so-called art of getting wealth, which ac- 
cording to some is identical with household management, according to others a principal 
part of it; the nature of this art will also have to be considered by us.” But this has 
nothing to do with the real subject matter of politics, with relationships of rule, of 
which Book i of the Politics treats. And next, nothing more is said about this art 
of getting wealth, but the subject of the different forms of government is immediately 
taken up. “Let us first speak of master and slave,” it continues. So that it is hard to 
understand why this reference should have been made at all. For in what follows— 
that is, the celebrated justification of slavery—the relationship between master and 
slave is represented essentially as one of rulership and therefore rather from a political 
than from an economic standpoint. In the foregound is set the question whether the 
mastery over slaves is according to nature and therefore just. And this question is 
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another of a father, and the third of a husband. A husband and father, we 
saw, rules over wife and children, both free,—but the rule differs—the 
rule over his children being a royal, over his wife a constitutional [that 
is a republican] rule..... But in most constitutional [republican] 
states the citizens rule and are ruled by turns, for the idea of a constitu- 
tional state implies that the natures of the citizens are equal, and do not 
differ at all. Nevertheless, when one rules and the other is ruled we en- 
deavour to create a difference of outward forms and names and titles of 
respect, which may be illustrated by the saying of Amasis about his foot- 
pan.%° 


answered by an analysis of the relationship of the ruler to the ruled, of which the most 
important conclusions are: that rulership—and not only that of master over slave—is 
inherent in the very nature of man, both of the ruler and of the ruled, and that slavery 
is not similar, as some believe, to state rulership but essentially different from it, the 
latter being a rulership over free men; that consequently the rulership of the king over 
his subjects must be totally different from that of the master over slaves. The latter is 
not yet directly expressed but follows as a logical consequence of Pol. 1255 6 20, in 
connection with 1242 @ 7-17. 

The treatise about the art of getting wealth only begins with the preceding passage, 
ibid. 1255 6 40. Here too the connection is quite superficial. /bid. 1255 b 30 ff., runs 
thus: ‘‘. . . . for the master as such is concerned, not with the acquisition but with the 
use [of slaves].”” Then a little farther, “The art of acquiring slaves, I mean of justly 
acquiring them, differs both from the art of the master and the art of the slave, being 
a species of hunting or war.” And now ibid 1255 6 40: “Enough of the distinction be- 
tween master and slave. Let us now inquire into property generally, and into the art 
of getting wealth in accordance with our usual method, for a slave has been shown to be 
a part of property.” But slaves have been less considered as a special part of property, 
i.e., in the economic sense, than as members of a relationship of rule, and therefore in a 
political sense. From the standpoint of an analysis of the subject matter the whole 
of the following discussion has no place within the plan of Book I. After the conclusion 
of the economic treatise, the examination of the rulerships of government is again 
taken up (ibid. 12504 37) with the words: “Of household management we have seen 
that there are three parts, one is the rule of a master over slaves, which has been dis- 
cussed already, another of a father, and the third of a husband,” as if a fourth ele- 
ment, ibid. 1253 6 12-14, had not been stated, namely, that which represented no ruler- 
ship—the getting of wealth. And although the chapter immediately preceding the 
treatise about the art of getting wealth concludes with these words: “Enough of the 
distinction between masters and slaves,” as if this chapter were at an end, nevertheless 
a new one begins about the art of getting wealth and the examination is again taken 
up of the relation between masters and slaves. I therefore venture the supposition, 
based merely on the consideration of the subject matter, that ibid. 1255 b 40; 1259 a 36 
was interpolated from another of Aristotle’s works and that the interpolator, in order 
to prepare this incorporation, first introduced the passage ibid. 1253 6 12-14. 


36 JTbid. 1259 a 37 ff. 
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This is not a very flattering allusion. Herodotus relates of Ama- 
sis who, although of modest origin, had risen to the throne, that 
he was rather despised on account of his humble birth. Amasis, 
however, ordered the statue of a god to be made out of a golden 
basin which his guests used for washing their feet and other like 
purposes and thus compelled the Egyptians to pay homage to 
what they had been wont to despise. Whoever has read care- 
fully the foregoing passages in which Aristotle endeavors to 
show that the distinction between the ruler and those who are 
ruled is according to nature, cannot help noticing the subtle 
thrust directed against the democratic republic, in which he 
who yesterday had to obey, today commands, and where the 
natural distinction between such as are born to command and 
such as are born to obey is ignored. Nor is it proper to compare 
the rule of the husband over the wife to the republican form of 
constitution. In this connection it is said that “the male is by 
nature fitter for command than the female.’’ And in fact the 
relationship between husband and wife never changes, for it is 
always the husband who rules over the wife. ‘‘Now the relation 
of the male to the female is of this kind [rulership] but there the 
inequality is permanent.’’’? After this covert disparagement of 
the republican-democratic form of government Aristotle con- 
tinues, expressing a thought already developed in the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics: 

The rule of a father over his children is royal, for he rules by virtue 
both of love and of the respect due to age, exercising a kind of royal 
power. And therefore Homer has appropriately called Zeus “‘father of 
Gods and men”’ because he is the King of them all. For a King is the 
natural superior of his subjects, but he should be of the same kin or kind 
with them, and such is the relation of elder and younger, of father and 
son. 


The preference given already in the first book of the Politics to 
monarchy as being that form of government most conforming 


37 Thus Susemtiihl, Aristotles Werke, Griechisch und Deutsch, V1, Part I (1879), 137. 
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to nature, in opposition to the republican and therefore demo- 
cratic form, is unmistakable.** 

The train of thought pursued in Book i, which seeks by exam- 
ining the different forms of government to lay the foundation 
for a doctrine of constitutions, is continued only in Book iii. 
Book ii, as also the greater part of Books vii and viii, are de- 
voted to the problem of the ideal state. They are evidently to 
be attributed to a youthful production of Aristotle, and were 
only later incorporated into his doctrine of constitutions which 
has been handed down to us under the name of Politics. And 
this work was certainly produced during the period of the 
philosopher’s second stay in Athens, while the writing about 
the ideal state was done at the time when Aristotle was still the 
pupil of Plato and a member of the latter’s Academy. This 
work is openly under the influence of Plato’s Politeta. Therefore 
we cannot find in it Aristotle’s real and definitive opinions about 
the state and the value of the constitutions. These are contained 


38 This is expressed still more clearly than in Book i of the Politics in the paragraph 
of the Nicomachean Ethics devoted to the problem of constitutions (160 4 31 ff.). 
“There are three kinds of constitution, and an equal number of deviation-forms— 
perversions, as it were, of them. The constitutions are monarchy, aristocracy, and 
thirdly that which is based on a property qualification, which it seems appropriate to 
call timocratic, though most people are wont to call it polity. The best of these is 
monarchy, the worst timocracy. The deviation from monarchy is tyranny; for both 
are forms of one-man rule, but there is the greatest difference between them; the tyrant 
looks to his own advantage, the King to that of his subjects..... One may find 
resemblances to the constitutions and, as it were, patterns of them even in house- 
holds. For the association of a father with his sons bears the form of monarchy, since 
the father cares for his children; and this is why Homer calls Zeus ‘father’; it is the 
ideal of monarchy to be paternal rule... . . The association of man and wife seems to be 
aristocratic; for the man rules in accordance with his worth, and in those matters in 
which a man should rule, but the matters that befit a woman he hands over to her. 
[This is a different notion from that of the Politics: Divided rule, not rule of turns.] 
.... The friendship between a King and his subjects depends on an excess of benefits 
conferred: for he confers benefits on his subjects, if being a good man he cares for them 
with a view to their well-being, as a shepherd does for his sheep [whence Homer called 
Agamemnon ‘shepherd of the peoples’]. Such too is the friendship of a father, though 
this exceeds the other in the greatness of the benefits conferred; for he is responsible 
for the existence of his children, which is thought the greatest good, and for their nur- 
ture and upbringing. These things are ascribed to ancestors as well. Further, by nature 
a father tends to rule over his sons, ancestors over descendants, a King over his subjects.” 
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in the theory of state of Books i, iii—vi, of the so-called Politics, 
which is a very contradictory compilation of two quite different 
works of Aristotle.2° Book iii, which continues the train of 
thought of the first, opens with the discussion of certain pre- 
liminary questions concerning the doctrine of constitutions, es- 
pecially of that problem which lay at the basis of all the politi- 
cal theory of the antique city-state, namely, the description of 


39 Wilamowitz-Millendorff (Aristoteles und Athen, I, 356) has already expressed the 
opinion that layers of different ages have been deposited in the Politics. But Werner 
Jager (Aristotcles [1923}]) deserves the credit for having been the first in his penetrating 
analysis to discover that the subject matter of the Politics, as we have it, is for the most 
part to be attributed to two distinct successive writings of Aristotle, one written in 
youth, while still under the influence of the Platonic Politeia, the nucleus of which is a 
plan of an ideal state, the other containing a realistic empirical doctrine of state, prob- 
ably written by the philosopher during the last ten years of his life. This thesis is sup- 
ported only by an examination of the subject matter of the Politics, considered as a 
theory of state. But I cannot, however, wholly follow Jager in his answer to the ques- 
tion, Which part of the Politics is to be ascribed to the earlier and which to the later 
viii, and the later doctrine of state in Books iv-vi. He supposes that Aristotle composed 
Book i later, as an introduction to the compilation undertaken by himself. But Book iii, 
by its subject matter, belongs plainly to the later doctrine of state and not to the 
youthful plan of an ideal state. The former is essentially characterized by the six-forms 
scheme of constitutions: monarchy, aristocracy, polity, tyranny, oligarchy, democracy, 
and by the trend already manifested in this scheme to make hereditary monarchy 
appear as the absolutely best form of state. In Book iii, this scheme of government is 
developed for the first time, and in Book iv it is again expressly referred to. Likewise, 
Book iii contains already very significant if cautiously formulated contributions to the 
apology for monarchy, in which again only one line of thought is followed, that which 
is begun already in Book i, which, with its examination of the types of government, 
represents the general sociological foundation of a doctrine of state, the nucleus of which 
is a theory of constitutions. Book iii, which offers the fundamental conception of a 
theory of constitutions, is the natural continuation of the first. Moreover, Jager himself 
must allow (op. cit., p. 306) that the development of the multiplicity of forms of royal 
rule in the latter part of Book iii probably does not belong to the earlier plan for an 
ideal state. Now, these remarks form nearly a third part of the whole of Book iii and 
are in close organic connection with the preceding examination of the different types 
of government, which begin with Pol. 1278 6 6. 

The scheme of the six forms of constitutions, which is the basis of Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of state, is first presented in Book iii. This doctrine gives decided direction to 
Book iv and cannot be ascribed to the productions of Aristotle’s early youth, written 
under Platonic influence. For apart from the fact that it is also found in the Nico- 
machean Ethics, which is certainly not a production of youth, it is essentially different 
from the Platonic division of forms of state. Two points of difference only will be 
noticed here. Plato considers all real forms of state as mere imitations of his ideal 
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the citizen. Who is the citizen? And the further question: Is 
the virtue of the good man and the virtue of the good citizen one 
and the same? This may be said to be the core of the democratic 
Polis ideology, according to which man attains his full, i.e., his 
moral, personality in participation in government, wherefore 
the slave, who had no political rights, was not considered to be a 
full man, and therefore virtue can be developed only in political 


state. Within these he distinguishes—following the usual division—monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, democracy, and within these again respectively a better and a worse form. 
Aristotle considers only those forms designated by Plato as mere “imitations,”’ declar- 
ing hereditary monarchy as absolutely the best, which Plato by no means allows. But 
Aristotle classes democracy in the perverted forms, whilst Plato, distinguishing a good 
lawful democracy from a bad lawless one, classes it amongst the true forms. To the 
constitution corresponding to Plato’s lawless democracy Aristotle refuses the name of 
democracy. He calls it polity, although Plato expressly says ‘“‘As concerns democracy 
[whether good or bad] everybody calls it by this name (Politikos xxxi. 292 St.). 

The six-forms scheme of constitutions is not mentioned by a single word in Books ii, 
vii, and viii, although here, where the discussion turns on the form of the ideal state, 
its introduction might be thought imperative. The constitution of the ideal state is 
in no wise entitled “polity,” which it practically is according to the scheme formulated 
in Book iii. The conception of ‘‘polity” does not appear in Books ii, vii, viii, with the 
exception of a single passage, 1265 6 27, which is probably an interpolation of the com- 
piler. It introduces the remarks which are devoted to the criticism of that constitution 
for the ideal state which Plato develops in the Nomoi. It runs as follows: ‘“The whole 
system of government tends to be neither democracy nor oligarchy, but something in 
a mean between them, which is usually called a polity.” Then follows an explanation 
of this type of constitution, which closes chap. 6. But the constitution of the ideal state 
in the Nomoi has already been discussed much earlier, namely, 1265 a 1 ff., and here 
it is only remarked that the Nomoi said very little about forms of constitutions, and if 
the part treating of the community of women and property be excepted, the discussion 
differs very little from the constitution of the ideal state in the Politeia. The manner 
of treatment gives the impression that Aristotle saw no special reason why he should 
discuss the constitution of the Nomoi state. If he had intended to do so, he must have 
done it in this place. The detailed criticism of the constitution of the “Laws” found at 
the close of chap. 6 has no connection whatsoever with the context. Moreover, it is 
advanced in this criticism of Plato that “In the Laws it is maintained that the best 
constitution is made up of democracy and tyranny, which are either not constitutions 
at all, or are the worst of all” (1266 1 ff.). Now this attitude to democracy is in direct 
contradiction to the manner in which, in the same Book ii, Aristotle speaks of democ- 
racy. Thus in chap. 2 (1261 6 1 ff.) democracy, that is, a form of government in which 
“all should share in the government,” is declared to be, under certain conditions, even 
just. In Pol. ii. 1264 6 6, the objection is raised to the Platonic Politeia that “he makes 
the same person always rule. And if this is often a cause of disturbance among the mean- 
er sort, how much more among high-spirited warriors?’ Thus the advantage afforded 
by the interchange of rulers under a democratic system is recognized. Then Book ii 
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activity. Consequently the virtue of the good citizen and of the 
good man must be regarded, according to the official conception, 
as identical. But as Aristotle’s object is to show by his teaching 
that monarchy, under which the subject is excluded from all 
share in government, is the best form, he must above all try to 
overthrow this fundamental doctrine of the democratic Polis 
ideology. The utmost caution, of course, had to be observed in 


(1273 6 36 ff.) contains a very appreciative presentation of the constitution of Solon 
who “emancipated the people, established the ancient Athenian democracy and harmo- 
nized the different elements of the state’’; but in any case, the chief reason for recogniz- 
ing this state form as democratic is that “Solon appears to have given the Athenians 
that power of electing to offices and calling to account the magistrates which was 
absolutely necessary; for without it they would have been in a state of slavery and 
enmity to the government.” And finally, the criticism of the constitution of the “Laws” 
concludes (1266 a 25 ff.) with the reflection, ““These considerations, and others which 
will be adduced when the time comes for examining similar polities, tend to show that 
states like Plato’s should not be composed of democracy and monarchy.” This is a 
reference to Pol. 1292 a 39 ff., and also to a part of the Politics which, and this is Jager’s 
opinion too, does not belong to the plan for an ideal state contained in the youthful 
plan but to the later doctrine of state. To this group probably belongs the criticism 
of the “Laws” constitution, added by the compiler to the conclusion of chap. 6 of 
Book ii. That particularly Books ii and iii are not connected with each other may be 
clearly discerned in the fact that Book iii tends to show conclusively that monarchy is 
the best state form, while Book ii is very skeptical as to this state form. Thus, in 
speaking of hereditary monarchy amongest the Spartans, he says: “They should 
at any rate be chosen, not as they are now, but with regard to their personal life and 
conduct. The legislator himself obviously did not suppose that he could make them real- 
ly good men; at least he shows a great distrust of their virtue. For this reason the 
Spartans used to join enemies with them in the same embassy, and the quarrels be- 
tween the Kings were held to be conservative of the state” (ii 1271 a 20 ff.). This 
reveals unmistakably a distinct dislike for hereditary monarchy. But contrasting with 
this we read in Book iii (1285 a 3 ff.): “Of royalties according to law, the Lacedae- 
monian is thought to answer best to the true pattern; but there the royal power is not 
absolute, except... .. ” This is quite different from the appreciation of the Spartan 
monarchy found in Book ii. The reflections on monarchy amongst the Carthaginians 
(ii 1272 b 38 ff.) show the same character. And the constitution of the ideal state de- 
veloped in Book vii is in no wise a monarchy (in the sense of the scheme of constitutions 
in Book iii, according to which hereditary monarchy is the best form) but a moderate 
democracy. 

It is reasonable to suppose that Aristotle, at the time when he was Plato’s young 
pupil, did not appreciate the value of monarchy, and that it was only after his stay at 
Assos, after he had lived at the court of a monarch, as the confidant of King Philip 
and the tutor of the heir-apparent, in his riper years, that he realized the value of this 
form of government. If the attitude towards the question of the form of state be recog- 
nized as decisive, then Book iii cannot belong to the same line of thought as Books 
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an attack directed against a sacred political dogma. According- 
ly, Aristotle first of all maintains that the conception of what 
constitutes the citizen must vary according to the form of gov- 
ernment and that the usual conception of the citizen which 
takes its initial idea from the extent to which he shares in gov- 
ernment is, in the main, applicable only to democracy which, 
as his later arguments are intended to prove, is not a true state 


ii, vii, and viii. It contains, more probably, with Books i and iv-vi the doctrine of 
state, which owed its origin to the philosopher’s second stay in Athens. 

and Books i, iv—vi on the other side, Jager, amongst others, explains (op. cit., p. 283) by 
pointing out that the ideal state, which is the nucleus of the first group, is not the lead- 
ing norm in the second. This is correct. But this is true not only for Books iv—vi but 
also for Book iii, which from this standpoint certainly belongs to the later realistic 
doctrine of state, not to the writing concerning the ideal state. The decisive norm for 
Books iv—vi is the six-forms scheme of constitution. But this is first drawn up in 
Book iii, and even with the tendency to make monarchy appear as the absolutely best 
form of government. Opposing this connection between Books iii and iv, Jager argues 
that in Book iii democracy and oligarchy are qualified, unreservedly, as bad forms, 
whereas in Book iv we read: “In these two types almost all real constitutions have 
their foundations.’’ Only “almost” all, for iv, like iii, is under the six-forms scheme, 
with monarchy on the top! And Jager establishes beyond all doubt that Aristotle 
adheres to this scheme also in Book iv. The explanation of the contradiction in the 
treatment of democracy and oligarchy—it concerns rather democracy than oligarchy— 
may be seen in the foregoing text. 


by Jager on the ground that these books contain a number of references one to the 
other, while the intervening Books iv—vi are not mentioned in the books belonging to 
the first group. But it is quite possible that the references in Book iii to Books ii, vii, 
and viii may have been incorporated by the compiler. Jager himself is obliged to have 
recourse to a similar supposition to explain references which do not agree with his 
hypothesis (e.g., that Book i is quoted in Books iii and vii). Moreover, many passages 
which Jager considers as a reference to the ideal state of Book vii may be explained 
otherwise, i.e., as a reference to hereditary monarchy, which was declared to be the best 
form of government in Books iv—vi. Thus, for example, iii 1284 6 25, where monarchy 
is clearly intended, and not the moderate democracy representing the ideal state of 
Book vii. It must not be overlooked that there is not only one best state in the sense 
of the plan of an ideal state, contained in Books ii, vii, and viii, but also a best constitu- 
tion totally different from and independent of the ideal state of Book vii, a best 
constitution in the sense of the six-forms scheme of Books iii—vi, i.e., Aristotle’s later 
doctrine of state. In the ideal state of Books ii, vii, and viii the question is: What is 
the best substance of state, what is the best manner of forming the contents of an ideal 
state-order? Here the question of the type of constitution is not in the foreground, just 
as in Plato’s ideal state. Books iii-vi examine the best form of state, that is, the con- 
stitution in the narrower sense of the word. The constitution of the best state of 
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form. “For in some states the people are not acknowledged, nor 
have they any regular assembly, but only extraordinary ones.’’*° 
He is evidently thinking here of monarchy; he does not say so, 
however, nor does he dare to draw the final conclusion from his 
recognition of the connection between forms of government and 
the definition of a citizen. He is contented with showing the rel- 
ative significance of the prevailing conception of what consti- 
tutes the citizen. But nevertheless there is no ambiguity in such 
statements as that ‘‘the subject is a citizen as well as the 
ruler.”’** Thus the conception of citizen is no longer limited ex- 
clusively to the active political qualification, but is extended to 
the passive condition of being ruled, and in this way adapted to 
the monarchical form of government. And a like tendency is 
perceptible in the answer to the question whether the virtue of 
the man is identical with that of the citizen. Aristotle was 
obliged to answer in the negative. Again he insists on the de- 
pendence of the ideal of virtue on the form of government: 


The virtue of the citizen must therefore be relative to the constitution 
of which he is a member. If then, there are many forms of government, 
it is evident that there is not one single virtue of the good citizen which is 
perfect virtue. But we say that the good man is he who has one single 
virtue which is perfect virtue. Hence it is evident that the good citizen 
need not of necessity possess the virtue which makes a good man. 


Books ii, vii, and viii is a limited democracy; the absolutely best constitution of Books 
iii-vi is a hereditary monarchy. That the best state described in Book iii cannot be 
identical with that of the last two, and that Book iv is most closely connected with 
Book iii, Bendixen has already shown in his remarkable essay, Uber die Reihenfolge der 
sur Politik des Aristoteles gehérigen Biicher, Philologus, XIII (1858), 264 ff. Concerning 
the place to be assigned to the first three chapters of Book vii see below, n. 73. 

One further remark. In face of the enormous difference in the political attitude at 
the basis of the plan for an ideal state and the later realistic doctrine of state, it is ex- 
tremely improbable that Aristotle himself compiled together in one work these two 
writings so totally different, without even making an effort to reconcile the contra- 
dictions arising out of their contents. The existing text of the Politics, from the stand- 
point of an analysis of its subject matter, gives the impression of a much too superficial 
compilation—I am thinking here of the treatise on the art of getting wealth embedded 
in Book i—to be one for which the philosopher can be held responsible. 


4 Pol. 1275). 4 bid. 12774. #@ Tbid. 1276b. 
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Thus the virtue of a good man and the virtue of a good citizen 
need not be identical. ‘‘But will there then be no case in which 
the virtue of the good citizen and the virtue of the good man 
coincide? To this we answer that the good ruler is a good and 
wise man.’’*3 And after calling attention to the necessity of a 
special education for the ruler, he arrives at the conclusion that 
both virtues, the virtue of the good man and the virtue of a good 
citizen, are really united only in the person of the ruler, not in 
that of the subject. For the “virtue of a ruler differs from that 
of a citizen” (that is, he who is only ruled).4* The subject “may 
be compared to the maker of the flute, while the ruler is like the 
flute player.’’** The reference to the monarchy is unmistakable. 

The theory of government in the true sense of the word begins 
with the question “whether there is only one form of govern- 
ment or many, and if many, what they are, and how many, and 
what are the differences between them.’ And from this in the 
further development of his thesis the question arises: “What is 
to be the supreme power in the state: Is it the multitude? Or 
the wealthy? Or the good? Or the one best man? Or a ty- 
rant?’”’47 Although to put the question thus is to answer it, al- 
though no disagreement is possible that the one best man, if 
such there be (which is assumed in this question), should have 
the supreme power in the state. Nevertheless the advantages 
and the disadvantages of the different forms of government, 
and particularly of democracy and of monarchy, which obvious- 
ly are in the foreground, are most carefully weighed one against 
the other. The very certainty of the conclusion (in favor of 
monarchy) compels objectivity in the discussion. And such ob- 
jectivity was imperative in the political conditions then pre- 
vailing in /.thens, on the soil of a democracy defending itself 
desperately against the encroachments of a monarchy. Aristotle 
shows himself extremely anxious to consider sympathetically 
the arguments generally advanced in defense of democracy, as 
43 [bid.1277a. “Ibid. ‘“SIbid.1277b. “Ibid. 1278). 47 Ibid. 12810. 
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opposed to aristocracy and monarchy. But finally he reaches 
the conclusion: 

If, however, there be some one person, or more than one, although 
not enough to make up the full complement of a state, whose virtue is 
so pre-eminent that the virtues or the political capacity of all the rest 
admit of no comparison with his or theirs, he or they can no longer be 
regarded as part of a state; for justice will not be done to the superior, 
if he is reckoned only as the equal of those who are so far inferior to him 
in virtue and in political capacity. Such an one may truly be deemed a 
God among men.‘ 


What does the cautious condition stipulated in this formula 
mean, since to all those to whom it is of importance it may be 
‘asserted that the condition is fulfilled? To whom else, if not to 
Philip or to Alexander, should these words refer? The former 
was worshipped almost as a god. A statue had been erected to 
him in Athens, and Isocrates had written of him—‘‘when Philip 
has submitted the kingdom of Persia nothing will remain for 
him to do, except to become a God.”’4? Theopompos had said of 
him that it was believed nature herself was in union with him, 
as with her favorite, because during his Grecian campaigns in 
Macedonia she caused the fig trees and the vine to bear fruit 
even in the middle of spring.’° This contemporary historian had 
declared Philip to be the greatest statesman Europe had yet 
produced, in any case the greatest who had ever sat upon a 
throne.* Alexander too was given a place among the Olympian 
gods and an altar was erected to him as to a god.* Kallisthenes, 
the nephew and disciple of Aristotle, as the official historian of 


48 Tbid. 1284a. 

49 Isocrates iii (letter). It is true that Wilamowitz-Méllendorff (op. cit., I, 395) de- 
clares this spurious, but Beloch (Griechische Geschichte, Il, 574) remarks aptly that if it 
is false it is nevertheless written in the spirit of Isocrates. Likewise Kaerst, Studien, 
Pp. 42. 

‘° Theopompos, frag. 265. Cf. Schiifer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit (2d ed., 1887), 
ITI, 58. 

5* Theopompos, frag. 27; cf. Beloch, op. cit., II, 485. 
5? Cf. Schiifer, op. cit., p. 319; Beloch, op. cit., III, 50. 
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Alexander maintained his divine origin.‘* Can one seriously 
doubt, then, the intention, when in a work on politics appearing 
in Athens under the reign of Alexander a monarch is spoken of 
who by virtue of his pre-eminent capacity and incomparable 
political gifts ‘“may truly be deemed a God among men’’? Can 
a general doctrine of state, such as the Aristotelian Politics 
claims to be, express this intention in plainer terms; can it set 
forth other than hypothetical assertions? Is it not sufficient to 
develop a theory—i.e., theses generally applicable and therefore 
necessarily formulated in hypothetical terms—a theory which 
may then be used as an apology applicable directly to a con- 
crete case, that is, to a certain definite person? Are they not the 
most effective ideologies that employ this method? 

It is very interesting to note the extreme skill with which 
Aristotle leads up cautiously yet persistently to his fundamental 
thesis—the demonstration of the superiority of hereditary mon- 
archy over democracy. After obtaining, in the first place, the 
general recognition of the possible supremacy of hereditary 
monarchy as the best form of state government, the important 
point now is to deepen and strengthen this position. This can- 
not be achieved better than by using the proved method of pro- 
ducing the desired effect by contrast. Monarchy glowing in the 
halo of its own virtue, in which the best man exercises his right- 
ful rule, is placed in relief against democracy as the background, 
painted in somber colors—democracy in which there is no room 
for the one best man. Democracy is attacked on one of its worst 
defects, on one of its worst abuses, namely, ostracism, and com- 
pared with monarchy just on this its weakest side, not without 
recognizing beforehand the claim of the monarch, by reason of 
his pre-eminent virtue, to be exemipt from all legal control. 
“Hence we see that legislation is necessarily concerned only 
with those who are equal in birth and capacity; and that for 
men of pre-eminent virtue there is no law, they are themselves 


53 Kallisthenes, frags. 36 and 37 (Script. rer., Alex., pp. 26f.); cf. Beloch, op. cit., 
III, 1, 49. 
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alaw. Anyone would be ridiculous who attempted to make laws 
for them.’ The king is himself the law, for he is the incarna- 
tion of the highest virtue. Ostracism means the elimination of 
the most capable. It is recognized as a necessary consequence of 
democracy, and therefore in a certain sense justifiable. But this 
concession is made only with a view to justifying monarchy 
more effectively and to raising it above democracy. 

It would certainly be better that the legislator should from the first so 
order his state as to have no need of such a remedy [as ostracism]. But if 
the need arise, the next best thing is that he should endeavour to correct 
the evil by this or some similar measure... . . It is true that, under per- 
verted forms of government and from their special point of view, such a 
measure is just and expedient; but it is also clear that it is not absolute- 
ly just. In the perfect state [and by this, in Book iii of the Politics, is 
meant the monarchy of the six-forms scheme of constitutions] there 
would be great doubts about the use of it; not when applied to excessive 
strength, wealth, popularity, or the like, but when used against some 
one who is pre-eminent in virtue. What is to be done with such a man? 
Mankind will not allow him to be banished and exiled. On the other hand, 
he ought not to be a subject—that would be as if mankind should claim 
to rule over Zeus, dividing his offices among them. The only alternative 
is that all should joyfully obey such a ruler, according to what seems to 
be the order of nature, and that men like him [the born to rule] should be 
kings in their state for life.5s 


The superiority of monarchy having been thus established, it 
is asserted: 

The preceding discussion by a natural transition, leads to the considera- 
tion of royalty, which we admit to be one of the true forms of government. 
Let us see whether in order to be well governed a state or country should 
be under the rule of a king or under some other form of government.* 

All this as if the question had not already been decided, as if any 
other possibility were open except that of recognizing that 
monarchy alone was the best form of government. But the same 
answer to the question is to be obtained a second time and thus 
it is to be rendered still more affirmative and convincing. And 
every effort is made in this second demonstration to avoid all 


54 Pol. 12844. 58 Tbid. 1284). 56 Thid. 
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appearance of prejudice and to be as just as possible to democ- 
racy. But the final conclusion, which characteristically starts 
from the supposition that there exists in a state a family pre- 
eminent in capacity, runs as follows: 

But when a whole family, or some individual, happens to be so pre- 
eminent in virtue as to surpass all others, then it is just that they should 
be of the royal family and supreme over all, or that this one citizen should 
be king of the whole nation. For, as I said before, to give them authority 
is not only agreeable to that ground of right which the founders of all 
states, whether aristocratical, or oligarchical, or again democratical, are 
accustomed to put forward [for these all recognize the claim of excellence, 
although not the same excellence], but accords with the principle already 
laid down. For surely it would not be right to kill, or ostracize, or exile 
such a person, or require that he should take his turn in being governed. 
The whole is naturally superior to the part, and he who has this pre- 
eminence [that all others together have less virtue and political capacity 
than he alone] is in the relation of a whole to a part. But if so, the only 
alternative is that he should have the supreme power, and that mankind 
should obey him, not in turn, but always.‘’ 


The scales so long in the balance are now definitely weighed 
down in favor of monarchy and against democracy. But the 
arguments that have led up to this result are marked by an 
extraordinary measure of prudence and an obvious endeavor to 
avoid hurting democratic sensibilities. After all this is a state 
which is proud of its republican democracy; there is at least one 
powerful party, which has not given up the struggle for Athe- 
nian political self-determination. 

Book iii having closed with an examination of the monarchi- 
cal form of government and its cautious hypothetical justifica- 
tion, Book iv opens with an explanatory development of the 
thesis that not only an absolute, but also a relative good exists, 
and that therefore the doctrine of state has to propound not 
only the absolutely best form, but also the relatively best. Here 
the order of rank of the values corresponding to the six-forms 
scheme of constitutions comes in a general manner under dis- 


57 [bid. 1288a. 
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cussion, and it is just in this connection that the opinion is un- 
equivocally expressed that monarchy is the absolutely best form 
of government. At the beginning of chapter 2 attention is called 
to the distinction made between the three true and the three 
perverted forms, and to the discussion which has already taken 
place of monarchy and aristocracy: ‘‘for the inquiry into the 
perfect state is the same thing with the discussion of the two 
forms thus named.” Aristotle here treats monarchy as a kind 
of aristocracy, that is, as the name implies, government by the 
one best man, or by the best. To speak of monarchy (or aris- 
tocracy) means to speak of the best form of government. And 
then in conclusion he lays down most emphatically that tyranny 
is the worst form; that royalty, of which tyranny must be con- 
sidered a perversion, is ‘‘the first and the most divine,” there- 
fore the absolutely best form of constitution.** 

Of the further developments which, whether directly or in- 
directly are intended to glorify hereditary monarchy, only two 
passages will be especially noted here. In Book v we find: 

The appointment of a king is the resource of the better classes against 
the people, and he is elected by them out of their own number, because 
either he himself or his family excel in virtue and virtuous actions; whereas 
a tyrant is chosen from the people to be their protector against the no- 
tables, and in order to prevent them from being injured.‘? 


Royalty is the protection afforded to good citizens by an in- 
tellectually and morally pre-eminent man; nor in defining it 
thus does Aristotle neglect to associate with the praise of the 
king his family, for his object is the glorification of hereditary 
monarchy. But tyranny is the protection of the multitude, 


s8 Jbid. 1289a. Book iv is the immediate continuation of Book iii. The former ex- 
pressly refers to the latter. Their connection and relation to the later teaching is evi- 
dent from the standpoint of an analysis of the contents. In Book iii the general theory of 
constitutions and the absolutely best form of state, monarchy, are presented. To 
these, in Book iv, the discussions of the others in order of excellence are added. Here 
in the beginning of Book iv “best constitution” means, just as in iii, best state form, 
not as in ii, vii, and viii, best essence of state in the sense of an ideal state according 
tothe art of the Platonic Politeia. 


59 Pol. 1310b. 
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whose inferiority, even worthlessness, is sufficiently set forth.°° 
It would appear, however, that tyranny, in so far as it may be a 
protection for the people—safeguarding them from the notables 
—cannot be totally condemned. But we are reminded that most 
of the ancient tyrants were originally demagogues. Of these 
demagogues it is said: 

Sometimes the demagogues, in order to curry favour with the people, 
wrong the notables and so force them to combine;—either they make a 
division of their property, or diminish their incomes by the imposition 
of public services, and sometimes they bring accusations against the rich 
that they may have their wealth to confiscate. Of old, the demagogue 
was also a general, and then democracies changed into tyrannies. Most of 
the ancient tyrants were originally demagogues. They are not so now, 
but they were then; and the reason is that they were generals and not 
orators, for oratory had not yet come into fashion. Whereas in our day, 
when the art of rhetoric has made such progress, the orators lead the 
people, but their ignorance of military matters prevents them from 
usurping power; at any rate instances to the contrary are few and slight.® 


This passage seems to be an allusion to Demosthenes who is 
here, though not expressly named, stigmatized as a demagogue, 
and to the king of Macedonia, to whose military capacity special 
attention is called. The following is very important: 


And so, as I was saying, royalty ranks with aristocracy [i.e., with the 
rule of the best], for it is based upon merit, whether of the individual or of 
his family, or on benefits conferred, or on these claims with power added 
to them. For all who have obtained this honour have benefited, or had in 
their power to benefit, states and nations; some, like Codrus, have pre- 
vented the state from being enslaved in war; others, like Cyrus, have 
given their country freedom, or have settled or gained a territory, like 
the Lacedaemonian Macedonian and Molossian kings. 


60 Especially in the Eth. Nic.; cf. 11796. Arguments “are not able to encourage the 
many to nobility and goodness. For these do not by nature obey the sense of shame, 
but only fear, and do not abstain from bad acts because of their baseness but through 
fear of punishment; living by passion they pursue their own pleasures and the means 
to them, and avoid the opposite pains, and have not even a conception of what is noble 
and truly pleasant, since they have never tasted it.” 


6 Pol, 1305¢. & Ibid. 13100. 
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If it were still possible to entertain any doubt that this apology 
for royalty was intended to be the ideology of one definite hered- 
itary monarchy, this passage must remove all such doubt. For 
it shows clearly that Aristotle applies his theoretically estab- 
lished category of hereditary royalty as the absolutely best con- 
stitution to real states existing in history and organized as 
hereditary monarchies. If he credits his reader with discerning 
not only in the Lacedaemonian and Molossian reigning dy- 
nasties, but even in the Persian monarchy founded by Cyrus— 
therefore in a barbarian rule—the realization of the highest 
form of virtue, or at least the most perfect statesmanship, this 
sacrifice to intelligence can obviously only have its foundation 
in the intention to combine discreetly and naturally the Mace- 
donian with the Persian, Lacedaemonian and Molossian kings. 
He who offers the crown to the latter, can scarcely refuse it to 
the former. A witness of extraordinary significance to an ideo- 
logical critical analysis of the Politics is furnished here. In no 
other passage does the extremely cautious Aristotle venture so 
far. Only he who is blind or shuts his eyes to the political reality 
can believe that Aristotle, the contemporary of Demosthenes, 
was not conscious of the political import of his teaching. 

And it is only by keeping in view the historical situation, of 
which we shall have to speak later, that the full significance 
of the ensuing line of argument can be understood, by which 
Aristotle pleads the cause of hereditary monarchy in the Athe- 
nian democracy, appealing to the property class, to whom 
hereditary royalty alone can offer security. 

The idea of a king is to be a protector of the rich against unjust treat- 
ment, of the people, against insult and oppression. Whereas a tyrant, as 
has often been repeated, has no regard to any public interest, except as 
conducive to his private ends. His aim is pleasure, the aim of a king, 
honour. Wherefore also in their desires they differ; the tyrant is desirous 
of riches, the king of what brings honour.® 


63 [bid. 13114. 
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But what is urged in favor of monarchy, as against tyranny, is 
also skilfully used against democracy. For in this same passage 
we are reminded that ‘‘tyranny has all the vices both of democ- 
racy and oligarchy.” From oligarchy tyranny, the perversion 
of monarchy, borrows the principle that the end of government 
is wealth, but “from democracy tyrants have borrowed the art 
of making war upon the notables and destroying them secretly 
or openly or of exiling them.’** The ‘“‘notables’’ are evidently 
the persons who possess any property; these are always at- 
tacked by democracy, which is the rule of those who possess 
nothing. To the property classes no better form of government 
could be proposed than one which guaranteed ownership. And 
it is especially as such that monarchy is represented. 

The second passage is still more significant. At the opening 
of Book vii of the Politics Aristotle expresses the opinion that 
the best form of government is that which conduces by its 
organization to a happy life for the individual. In what does 
this happy life consist? The answer is the same as in his ethics: 
in virtue. Some general reflections precede the assertion that 
happiness consists in an interior subjective attitude of man. 
God himself is called to witness that true happiness consists in 
virtue “for He is happy and blessed, not by reason of any exter- 
nal good, but in Himself and by reason of His own nature.’”® 
The problem of virtue is then put in the form of an alternative: 
“which is the more eligible life, that of a citizen who is a mem- 
ber of a state,” i.e., one who takes a share in the government 
and public administration, ‘‘or that of an alien, who has no 
political ties,’ i.e., one who holds aloof from all political ac- 
tivity. This is the distinction already developed in the ethics 
and fundamental for Aristotle’s dual morality—the distinction 
between the contemplative and the active life. The relevance of 
this problem to the question of the form of government is ob- 
vious. The opposition between autocracy and democracy which 
dominates Aristotle’s whole doctrine of government corresponds 

$4 Tbid. 6s Tbid. 1323). 66 Thid. 13244. 
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to a hair to the opposition between the two ideals of virtue. The 
question as to which of the two manners of life is to be preferred 
from a moral point of view is almost identical with the question 
as to which of the two forms of government should have the 
preference. For the ideal of democracy presupposes that virtue 
is to be found in the life “of a citizen, who is a member of a 
state,” i.e., of one who takes a share in the government and 
public administration. The teaching of the autocratic ideal is 
that the individual, because he has no “political ties,” is as ‘‘an 
alien in the state,” i.e., he holds aloof from all political activity, 
and that this attitude must be ideologically honored as being 
virtue. As the ethics of the Greek Polis—at least in its official 
representatives—still continued to maintain the former stand- 
point—namely, that virtue is to be found in the active sharing 
in the government and that therefore democracy has the pref- 
erence—extreme caution was naturally to be observed in the 
enunciation of the contrary opinion. The reasoning at this 
point, therefore, is by no means direct. To express his meaning 
Aristotle makes use of a parallel between the individual and the 
state, similar to that established by Plato in the Politeia to il- 
lustrate the nature of justice. The happiness and therefore the 
virtue of the individual is “‘the same as that of the state.’’°’ And 
since that state is not the best organized, whose chief aim is to 
gain despotic power over its neighbors, but rather that which 
limits its action to establishing interior order,°* so also that in- 
dividual life is not the best, of which the aim is directed out- 
wardly toward others, that is, to master them, which is the aim 
of active political life. Indeed, it must be allowed that only an 
active life can be happy in the sense of being virtuous, “for 
happiness is activity.’ 

But perhaps someone, accepting these premises, may still maintain 
that supreme power is the best of all things, because the possessors of it 
are able to perform the greatest number of noble actions. If so, the man 
who is able to rule, instead of giving up anything to his neighbour, ought 


67 [bid. 68 Ibid. 13246-1325. 69 Jhid. 1325a. 
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rather to take away his power; and the father should make no account 
of his son, nor the son of his father, nor friend of friend. . . . . There might 
be some truth in such a view if we assume that robbers and plunderers 
attain the chief good!7° 


Aristotle’s design in propounding this strange opinion is to 
present the principle of the active political life, i.e., the principle 
of mastery over others, as highly problematical, and he does so 
by showing how, if generalized and pushed to its extreme limit, 
it would inevitably lead to the struggle of all against all. Some 
form of restraint, at least, is necessary and this is the state, 
where only some rule and the others are ruled. And here the 
two forms, democracy and monarchy, are opposed. ‘‘For equals 
the honourable and the just consist in sharing alike, as is just 
and equal,” i.e., governing in turns, because it is impossible for 
all to govern at the same time, and Aristotle continues: 

But that the unequal should be given to equals, and the unlike to those 
who are like, is contrary to nature, and nothing which is contrary to 
nature is good. If, therefore, there is anyone superior in virtue and in 
the power of performing the best actions, him we ought to follow and 
obey, but he must have the capacity for action as well as virtue.” 


Aristotle’s mention here of the problem of democracy and mon- 
archy would be absolutely incomprehensible did we not suppose 
a connection with the question whether the virtue of the indi- 
vidual should consist in political activity or not. If men were 
equal, the question would be answered in favor of political ac- 
tivity, that is, of democracy. But if they are not equal, and if 
one is pre-eminent over all the others, then monarchy, which 
means that from all—with the exception of the monarch—a 
nonpolitical life is demanded. That such is the sense of the pre- 
ceding passage, the following shows: “If we are right in our 
view, and happiness is assumed to be virtuous activity, the 
active life will be the best, both for every city collectively, and 
for individuals.”’ But, Aristotle adds, ‘‘not that a life of action 
must necessarily have relation to others, as some persons 


70 Tbid. ™ [bid. 13256. 
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think.”’”? Judging by all that has preceded this pronouncement, 
no doubt is possible but that the life “directed outwardly, 
towards others” is the active political life; participation in the 
government and public administration is the activity which 
every citizen of a democracy must, and in the fullest measure 
only a democracy can, exercise. Above this ideal of political 
activity Aristotle places here in the Politics, as he does also in 
the Ethics, the ideal of the contemplative life. ‘‘Nor are those 
ideas only to be regarded as practical which are pursued for the 
sake of practical results, but much more the thoughts and con- 
templations which are independent and complete in them- 
selves.” Also by the activity directed wholly inwardly man can 
attain to virtue. ‘Neither, again, is it necessary that states 
which are cut off from others and choose to live alone should be 
inactive; for activity, as well as other things, may take place by 
sections; there are many ways in which the sections of a state 
act upon one another.” Thus Aristotle characterizes the inter- 
nal activity of the state. And he adds: ‘““The same thing is 
equally true of every individual.’’’3 Just as the state should not 
strive for the mastery over other states, neither ought men to 
seek dominion over their fellow-men. Just as the state should 
restrict itself to an internal activity, so ought men to renounce 
all activity having relation to others, i.e., all political activity. 
To the question, Which of the two ways of life is to be pre- 
ferred, the life of active sharing in the government of the state, 
or that deprived of all such sharing? Aristotle finally gives the 
answer in favor of the second alternative’‘ without, it is true, 

” [bid. j 13 Ibid. 

74 That the first three chapters of Book vii do not belong to the rest of this book is 
shown by the standpoint taken in these to the question of the ideal of virtue, and the 
consequences involved for the constitution, a standpoint quite different from that taken 
in Book iii. Already the senseless repetition of the same problem, proposed within a 
relatively narrow space, is striking. The first chapter begins by laying down that: “He 
who would duly inquire about the best form of a state ought first to determine which 
is the most eligible life,” i.e., what is necessary for happiness; which leads to the state- 


ment that happiness consists in virtue, and that the best constitution is that which 
enables the individual to live virtuously. But, in chap. 13, as if no mention had yet 
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totally rejecting the first. The possibility of allowing the latter 
as an ideal of secondary value is left open. But, nevertheless, 
what a contrast to the traditional ethics of the Polis democracy, 
according to which morality can only be realized by active shar- 
ing in the affairs of state and by which he who has no such share 
is considered as useless.’® 

This whole question as to the best life for the individual is of 
secondary importance, and this Aristotle, from time to time, 
conveys.” The important question is: Which is that form of 
government whose organization conduces most effectively to 





been made of the subject, it is declared that “Since our object is to discover the best 
form of government, that namely, under which a city will be best governed, and since 
the city is best governed which has the greatest opportunity of obtaining happiness, 
it is evident that we must clearly ascertain the nature of happiness” (13324 5 ff.). 
To which the statement is added that happiness consists in virtue, and further it is 
said that a state can be virtuous only “when the citizens who have a share in the govern- 
ment are virtuous” (13324 33). It may be that an editor guided only by superficial 
resemblances, on account of the parallelism in the putting of the problem added the 
first three chapters to the rest of the contents of Book vii, overlooking completely the 
total difference in the solutions of the problem. For the answer given to the decisive 
question of the ideal of virtue in the first three chapters is totally different from that 
given in the thirteenth. There Aristotle’s aim is the contemplative life as opposed to 
one directed outwardly, especially to political activity; here, on the contrary, the 
latter is set up as a moral ideal. It is asserted that “happiness is the realisation and 
perfect exercise of virtue,” by which the practical virtues, the virtue of deeds, not of 
knowledge, is meant. Thus attention is directed especially to the most important of 
these practical virtues: justice. A practical exercise of justice, e.g., “just actions .. . . 
just punishments and chastisements do indeed spring from a good principle” (1332a 
12 ff.). This virtue consists essentially in external activity, that is, the virtue of the 
statesman. And in accordance with this a correspondingly useful application for the 
constitution of the best state is evolved: “all the citizens share in the government.” 
Here Aristotle decides, as being self-evident, for that ideal which he has described in 
the first three chapters of Book vii as “the life of active sharing in the direction and affairs 
of the state,” but to which he there prefers the other life in which one lives “as an alien 
who has no political ties.”” In contrast to this, in chap. 13, there is no question whatever 
about the ideal of nonpolitical contemplation. And thus his ideal state, the picture of 
which he sketches in the second half of Book vii, is a democracy—even if a limited one. 
The reflections about the ideal state in Books vii and viii cannot be accepted as forming 
part of the same work as the first three chapters of Book vii, Book i, and Books iii-vi. 
Between the time in which Aristotle composed his work treating of the ideal state and 
that in which the work was produced from which the principal part extant of the Politics 
was taken, a very essential change must have taken place in his political conceptions, 
especially in his attitude to monarchy. 


78 Thucydides ii. 492; cf. Kaerst, Studien, p. 8. % Politics 1324 23. 
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the happy life of the individual? But this question is left here 
without a direct answer. For the answer has been already prac- 
tically given in that given to the question alleged as secondary. 
The political ideal of a virtue remote from all active share in 
political life, corresponds to monarchy alone. But for an ideal 
so foreign to that of the Hellenic city-state, Aristotle deems an 
absolutely unassailable justification necessary. As he had ap- 
pealed to the Godhead in the beginning of the paragraph, so he 
repeats his appeal at its close. There is no need of human ac- 
tivity directed to others. For “if this were otherwise, God and 
the universe, who have no external actions over and above their 
own energies, would be far enough from perfection.”’’? God him- 
self justifies the ideal of a nonpolitical life. Only here, where 
ethics and metaphysics meet in politics, do their central ideas, 
the pre-eminence of theoretical over practical virtue and the 
self-regarding Godhead resting in himself, show their real, i-e., 
their political, significance. 

A distinctive peculiarity of the Aristotelian theory of govern- 
ment, which has not hitherto been sufficiently remarked, is that 
it starts, in principle, from two different standpoints and conse- 
quently answers the question as to the best form of government 
according to two methods, each exclusive of the other. The line 
of argument which leads to the glorification of hereditary mon- 
archy is carried from the premise that there exists an absolutely 
best form of government, which is monarchy, from which a 
strict rank order of constitutions follows: aristocracy, polity, 
democracy, oligarchy, and tyranny. This scale of values pro- 
ceeding from the absolutely best to the absolutely worst form 
is at the foundation of the six-forms scheme, according to which 
the forms of government are divided into three true and three 
perverted forms. But already in the representation of this 
scheme another point of view appears. Each of the three true 
forms of government is only true under certain quite definite 
conditions, but these conditions being present, then anyone of 
17 [bid. 1325). 
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them will be the best. Thus monarchy will be best when any 
one individual is pre-eminent over all the others, when he is 
more virtuous than all the others together; aristocracy when a 
minority fulfils the same conditions; and democracy or polity 
when all the citizens are equally virtuous and all together pos- 
sessed of greater capacity than any one citizen or than a mi- 
nority group.”* This is an altogether relativist principle of 
values which cannot be associated methodically with the apo- 
dictic thesis that royalty is always the best form of government. 
It is just this relativist principle that Aristotle takes up again 
in Book iv, after having, in Book iii, represented royalty as 
being always the best form of government. Here he develops in 
the introduction the notion that the true legislator and states- 
man “ought to be acquainted, not only with that which is best 
in the abstract, but also with that which is best relatively to 
circumstances,” and it is not sufficient to lay down the always 
best, it is rather necessary “‘to know the form of government 
which is best suited to states in general,’’”? which is obviously 
the same as that described in another passage as ‘‘the best con- 
stitution for most states.’’*° The conception of such a constitu- 
tion, relatively, because only in certain circumstances best, is 
not clearly expressed in the beginning of Book iv, where it is 
confused with other problems, e.g., how such a constitution is to 
be founded, how upheld, or which is the nearest attainable con- 
stitution. But in the further course of his arguments Aristotle 
places this principle of relative value more and more in the fore- 
ground. Thus we read: ‘‘All these forms of government have a 
kind of justice, but, tried by an absolute standard, they are 
faulty” ;** or, in another passage: “I say relatively to given con- 
ditions, since a particular government may be preferable, but 
another form may be better for some people.”** In the same 
line of thought with this relativity, the rigid relation between 
oligarchy and democracy, according to the six-forms scheme, is 


78 Ibid. 12794, 12814. 80 Tbid. 12950. 
79 Ibid. 1288). 8 Tbid. 13014. 8 Thid. 1296b. 
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relinquished in the admission of the question as to forms of gov- 
ernments “to whom each is suited. For democracy may meet 
the needs of some better than oligarchy, and conversely.’’*3 And 
then it is said, too, that “that which most contributes to the 
permanence of constitutions is the adaptation of education to 
the form of government,” and therefore it is necessary that 
“the young are trained by habit and education in the spirit of 
the constitution, if the laws are democratical, democratically, 
or oligarchically if the laws are oligarchical.’”’** And right in the 
middle of the discussion as to the cause of the change and decay 
of democratic and oligarchical constitutions Aristotle speaks of 
“virtue and justice of the kind proper to each form of govern- 
ment” and adds in explanation, “‘for, if what is just is not the 
same in all governments, the quality of justice must also dif- 
fer.”*S This is the classical formula of a fundamental relativist 
principle of constitutional justice. 

It is from this standpoint that Aristotle can be relatively just 
to democracy. That in the rigid scale of values of the six-forms 
scheme a more favorable place has been assigned to democracy 
than is its due—as a perversion of the worst of the three true 
forms—is clear. In the reflections contained in Books iv—vi a 
markedly indulgent criticism of popular government is evident. 
It is spoken of, not as a rulership of the poor, but of a free 
people, or at least of a constitution “when the free who are also 
poor govern.”* Different kinds of democracies are distin- 
guished, but only so as to attribute to the most extreme form 
of this constitution—to that, namely “in which not the law but 
the multitude have the supreme power and supersede the law 
by their decrees”*’—the place which, according to the original 
six-forms scheme, should fall expressly to democracy in general 
as a perversion, being a despotic, a tyrannical form of govern- 
ment. “This sort of democracy being relatively to other democ- 
racies what tyranny is to other forms of monarchy, the spirit 


83 Tbid. 1289). 8s Tbid. 1309. 


84 [bid. 13100. 86 Politics 1290b. 87 Ibid. 12924. 
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of both is the same, and they alike exercise a despotic rule over 
the better citizens.’”** Only of this extreme form of democracy 
it is said that ‘“‘such a democracy is fairly open to the objection 
that it is not a constitution at all; for where the laws have no 
authority there is no constitution. .... So that, if democracy 
be a real form of government, the sort of system in which all 
things are regulated by decrees is clearly not even a democracy 
in the true sense of the word. .... 89 The effort is clearly evi- 
dent to draw a sharp line between moderate and extreme de- 
mocracy, admitting the former as a constitution and having, 
therefore, at least a relative political value. This is a totally 
different attitude from that which led Aristotle to invent the 
form of polity, with a view to contrasting it with democracy as 
its perversion.*® Now Aristotle goes so far as to declare that in 
certain circumstances, namely, ‘‘where the number of the poor 
is more than proportioned to the wealth of the rich, there will 
naturally be a democracy, varying in form with the sort of 
people who compose it in each case.” And in speaking of a 
democracy in which all “elect to offices and conduct scrutinies 
and sit in the law-courts’’ but where “‘the great offices should 
be filled up by election and from persons having a qualification, 
the greater requiring a greater qualification, or, if there be no 
offices for which a qualification is required, then those who are 
marked out by special ability should be appointed,” Aristotle 
declares: “‘Under such a form of government the citizens are 
sure to be governed well [for the offices will always be held by 
the best persons; the people are willing enough to elect them 
and are not jealous of the good]. The good and the notables will 
then be satisfied. .... 92 Democracy, this unnatural rule over 
slaves, has been promoted to the rank of a well-governed state, 

88 Ibid. 

89 Tbid.; cf. also 1298a. 

9 Usually, that is for theorists taking their stand on the republican Polis, democ- 
racy was considered as polity, i.e., as a constitutional state par excellence. Cf. Henkel, 


Studien zur Geschichte der griechischen Lehre vom Staat (1872), p. 40. 
% Pol. 1296b. 9% Tbid. 1318). 
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in harmony with the will of the people, always supposing, of 
course, that it is a moderate democracy. 

And this is the constitution which under the name of polity 
is declared to be the best for most states. It can, obviously, only 
be this for the reason that the conditions under which the con- 
stitution must be considered as the best are, as a rule, most fre- 
quently given. Aristotle characterizes this polity again and 
again as a fusion of democracy and oligarchy.®3 He remarks oc- 
casionally, it is true, that it approximates very nearly to the 
so-called aristocratic form.®* But everything he says about 
polity—and his remarks are mostly of a very general character 
—shows that the democratic element in it is predominant. 
“The government should be confined to those who carry arms.” 
There is also a property qualification. ‘‘As to the property qual- 
ification, we must see what is the highest qualification sufficient- 
ly comprehensive to secure that the number of those who have 
the rights of citizens exceeds the number of those excluded.” 
By this is emphatically laid down that when speaking of polity 
it is to be understood as a fusion of oligarchical and democratic 
elements, in which the latter prevail. Should the government 
incline rather toward oligarchy, then aristocracy is spoken of.% 
If the differentiation in terminology between oligarchy and aris- 
tocracy resulting from certain political tendencies be disregard- 
ed, then what Aristotle calls a polity may be denominated as a 
democracy with a certain aristocratic element. Aristotle also 
finally allows that ‘“‘polity more nearly approximates to democ- 
racy than to oligarchy.’’®? He says that according to the gen- 
erally accepted doctrine which distinguishes only “two princi- 
pal forms,” namely, oligarchy and democracy (obviously mon- 
archy is not here in question), ‘“‘aristocracy is considered to be a 
kind of oligarchy, as being the rule of a few, and the so-called 
constitutional government’”’—that is polity—‘‘to be really a 
democracy,’’®* and that “‘the states which we call constitutional 
93 Esp. ibid. 12936. % Ibid. 1293; cf. also 1307¢. 

% Ibid. 12954. 97 Tbid. 13024. 
% Ibid. 12975. 98 Tbid. 1290. 
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governments have been hitherto called democracies.”®? Besides, 
Aristotle himself uses indifferently in speaking of one and the 
same form, at one time the term “polity,” at another the term 
“democracy”’; thus he speaks of the form of government which 
succeeded the Gelo’s tyranny as democracy,’ although in a 
former passage he had denominated it polity (constitutional 
government).'* 

The characteristic feature of this moderate democracy is that 
the supreme power is vested in the middle class. ‘Now in all 
states there are three elements: one class is very rich, another 
very poor, and a third isa mean. It is admitted that moderation 
and the mean are best, and therefore it will clearly be best to 
possess the gifts of fortune in moderation.’** The mean being 
the best and the most useful for the state leads to the conclu- 
sion that 
the best political community is formed by citizens of the middle class, 
and that those states are likely to be well-administered, in which the 
middle class is large, and stronger if possible than both the other classes, 
or at any rate than either singly. Great then is the good fortune of a 
state in which the citizens have a moderate and sufficient property. ... . 
The mean condition of states is clearly best, for no other is free from 
faction; and where the middle class is large, there are least likely to be 
factions and dissensions.'* 

This mean condition of states is polity, for ‘““where the middle 
class is large and stronger if possible than both the other classes, 
or at any rate than either singly, a lasting polity is possible.” It 
is a democracy guaranteed by the moderate fortune and there- 
fore itself a guaranty for the same, in modern language a prop- 
erty class democracy, not a proletarian democracy. This is just 
what distinguishes it essentially from extreme democracy, which 
is the rule of the poorer classes over the richer, which Aristotle 
always reproaches with injuring the latter by confiscating their 
property in favor of the former. Very appropriately has Oncken 
99 Ibid. 1297). 101 Thid. 13044. 

100 Thid. 1316a. 102 Pol. 1295). 103 Tbid. 
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remarked: “The rule of the middle-class with Aristotle is only 
another word for the rule of the property class.’"°* Aristotle 
earnestly urges that “those who have the welfare of the state at 
heart” must above all counteract the demagogic confiscation of 
property in the law courts by making a law that ‘“‘the property 
of the condemned should not be public and go into the treasury, 
but be sacred.’’'*s It is from democracy that he requires that 
the rich should be spared; not only should their property not be divided, 
but their incomes, also, which in some states are taken from them im- 
perceptibly, should be protected. It is a good thing to prevent the wealthy 


citizens, even if they are willing, from undertaking expensive and useless 
public services, such as the giving of choruses, rotch-races, and the like.’ 


This requirement polity fulfils, and it is one of the chief reasons 
why Aristotle deems it, generally, “the best constitution for 
most states.” 

It is the Mesotes formula, according to which polity is de- 
clared to be the best form of government.'®’ It appears there- 
fore—although in no wise in harmony with the six-forms scheme 
of constitutions—that polity as a true form of state is the mean, 
or in other words the result of the fusion of two perverted forms 
of government. But such a fusion should produce a still worse 
constitution. And, indeed, if Aristotle speaks of tyranny as the 
worst form of government, he describes it as follows: ‘‘A com- 
pound of Oligarchy and Democracy in their most extreme 
forms; it is therefore most injurious to its subjects, being made 
up of two evil forms of government, and having the perversions 
and errors of both’?® (i.e., of the most faulty). To tyranny he 
does not apply the Mesotes formula. He does so only as regards 
polity. According to this formula, it must be the mean between 
two evils. In answering the inquiry “What is the best constitu- 

104 Oncken, Die Staatslehre des Aristoteles, 11 (1875), 272. 


05 Pol. 13204. 107 Thid. 12940 and 1294). 
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tion for most states, and the best life for most men,’’ Aristotle 
declares: 

If what was said in the Ethics is true, that the happy life is the life 

according to virtue lived without impediment, and that virtue is a mean, 
then the life which is in a mean, and in a mean attainable by everyone, 
must be the best. And the same principles of virtue and vice are charac- 
teristic of cities and of constitutions, for the constitution is in a figure the 
life of the city. 
And thus polity, instead of being a kind of aristocracy, as it 
would be according to the six-forms scheme, is characterized as 
a mean between oligarchy and democracy, two perverted con- 
stitutions according to the six-forms scheme. But what is good 
or right in the meaning of the Mesotes formula is so not rela- 
tively but absolutely, representing the highest grade in moral 
and political value. If polity is, as Aristotle here declares, a 
“Meson,” a mean form of constitution, it follows that in the 
meaning of the Mesotes formula it is the best of all constitu- 
tions, just as monarchy, according to the six-forms scheme of 
constitutions, is pre-eminent among all others. According, 
therefore, to the one formula, the order of constitutions would 
be quite different from the order according to the other. In 
fact, it appears in one passage as if Aristotle were inclined to 
draw this conclusion from the application of his Mesotes formu- 
la to his doctrine of government He says, with reference to 
polity as a mean: 

What then is the best form of government and what makes it the best, 
is evident; and of other constitutions, since we say that there are many 
kinds of democracy and many of oligarchy, it is not difficult to see which 
has the first and which the second, or any other place in the order of 
excellency, now that we have determined which is the best. For that 
which is nearest to the best must of necessity be better, and that which is 
furthest from it worst."° 
But from this passage it may be seen that the scale of excellence 
descending from polity as the best constitution does not include 
all constitutions. Monarchy obviously is here not included be- 


109 Ibid. 1295. "0 Thid. 1296 b 3 ff. 
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cause Aristotle wishes to make monarchy also appear as always 
the best form of government. But this appreciation of mon- 
archy corresponds to a totally different scheme incompatible 
with the Mesotes formula. Thus he either drops at once his 
estimation of constitutions, determined according to the Meso- 
tes formula, or he limits it considerably, adding the remark al- 
ready quoted in another place: it may be that the value of a 
constitution is to be estimated according to existing conditions, 
i.e., on the principle that any form of government in certain cir- 
cumstances, especially in respect to the nature of the people, 
may be the best. This means that he falls back on the principle 
of relative constitutional justice. This teaching, however, is not 
in harmony with the doctrine that in a fixed hierarchy of ex- 
cellence royal rule must be assigned the first place. 

All these inconsistencies, however, are the result of Aristotle’s 
effort on the one hand to present hereditary monarchy as the 
highest ideal of constitution, and especially to contrast it with 
democracy. On the other hand, he desires, but less urgently, to 
assign to democracy—that is, of course, to a moderate form, 
protecting property, a form designated under the name of 
polity—a place with the best constitution. Therefore, he utilizes 
at one time the conception of the citizen whose essential quali- 
fication is his sharing in government, at another time that of 
the subject distinguished as such by his aptness to be ruled. 
And this dual structure of his politics, according to which on the 
one hand hereditary monarchy is best, on the other moderate 
democracy, corresponds exactly to the dual morality of his 
ethics, which alongside the practical virtue of deeds sets up as 
an ideal theoretical contemplative knowledge. It corresponds 
likewise to the discord in his metaphysics which, far from ques- 
tioning the many gods of the official state religion, with Zeus at 
their head governing the world, seeks to confirm this belief, yet 
seeks to elevate the self-contemplating, inactive godhead above 
the world, a sole godhead, who by his very nature is irreconcil- 
able with the polytheism of the Greek religion. 
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IV 

This parallel is not merely an apparent one; for between the 
religion of the Olympic gods—the traditional morality of prac- 
tical life and of the Polis democracy on the one side—and the 
godhead, resting in himself—the ideal of contemplative virtue 
and absolute monarchy on the other side—there exists the 
closest connection. This whole philosophy of Aristotle culminat- 
ing in the doctrine of state would give the impression of one 
single enormous contradiction, if no account were taken of the 
political background, which alone explains its true significance. 
The fundamental contradiction of the Aristotelian politics, to 
which the ethics and the metaphysics contribute, the apparently 
irreconcilable opposition between the two political ideals of a 
hereditary monarchy and of a moderate democracy, explain 
themselves when the Aristotelian conception is confronted with 
the historical reality of its time, if we remember the object of 
the great struggle between the Greek city republics, at the head 
of which Athens stood, and the Macedonian monarchy, which 
was in power at the time when Aristotle wrote his Politics. 

The political aim of Philip, as of Alexander, was by no means 
the destruction of the Hellenic city-democracy, nor the sub- 
mission of all the little state republics to the Macedonian mon- 
archy and the incorporation of them into one uniform state. 
What the Macedonian government wished was only an external 
political protectorate over the Greek states. Their constitutions 
so far as internal affairs were concerned should be preserved. 
The monarchy did not desire to take the place of the democracy 
but to sit beside and only to a certain extent above it. It was 
indeed one of the most characteristic methods of the Macedoni- 
an imperialism to conciliate the Hellenes to its expansion by 
giving them a guaranty of existing constitutions (considerably 
diminished in their respective competence, as regarded external 
politics) and a guaranty of the rights of property depending on 
these constitutions. These aims of the Macedonian policy ap- 
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pear most clearly in the peace concluded with the Greek repub- 
lics by Philip in 338 B.c. at Corinth, and renewed two years 
later by Alexander. 

By this treaty an alliance was founded to which all the Greek 
states with the exception of Sparta and Thessaly adhered; 
Macedonia remained outside this League of Greek States, being 
joined to it only in the form of a personal union. The head of 
this League, as federal general-in-chief with unlimited powers, 
was the Macedonian king. It was he who determined the ex- 
ternal policy of the League, and thus the policy also of the 
states of which it was composed. The aim of the alliance, the 
executive power of which lay in the hands of the king as guard- 
ian of its constitution, was the prosecution of the war against 
Persia, the hereditary enemy of Hellas, and last, but not least, 
the preservation of the constitutions of the allies against revo- 
lutionary forces within the states, especially of a social nature. 
The terms of the treaty, therefore, prohibited expressly the 
confiscation of fortunes, remittances of debt, the sharing of es- 
tates, and the liberation of slaves. The organization of the 
League was otherwise very loose. In addition to the executive 
organ there was a general assembly, having its seat in Corinth, 
to which every member state sent representatives. This general 
assembly was unimportant, especially in the domain of foreign 
policy, as the military forces were exclusively in the hands of 
the federal general-in-chief, the head of the League. The con- 
tributions of the members to the objects of the League were 
limited to the furnishing of contingents of land and sea forces, 
the strength of which was strictly prescribed to each state. Any 
citizen of a member state who should take military service 
against the League or against the Macedonian monarchy under 
a foreign power should be punished as a traitor with exile and 
the confiscation of his fortune, a measure especially directed 
against Persia, which in its struggle against Macedonia was thus 
deprived of the possibility of Grecian help.™ 
™ Beloch, op. cit., II, 570 ff.; Kaerst, Geschichte des hellenischen Zeitalters, 1, 102 ff. 
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The political significance of this League of States is obvious. 
The Greek republics renounced their external and military sov- 
ereignty in favor of the Macedonian monarchy and received 
from the latter a guaranty for the safeguarding of their more or 
less democratic Polis constitution, but, above all, security for 
the existing rights of property of the reigning classes against 
the attacks of those who possessed nothing."” 

It is not easy to see in this Corinthian alliance even a transi- 
tory national unification of the Greeks, imposed on them by the 
Macedonian monarchy, as this political action is sometimes in- 
terpreted. For the treaty of the union preserves most carefully 
the unhappy disruption of the Greeks, who were split up into 
numerous small states; it avoids creating any central power, 
which might tend to diminish these divisions. It divests the 
Hellenic republics of their essential forces and of their compe- 
tence in foreign affairs, and this, not in order to hand them over 
to an organ common to all the member states, but to a third 
power outside the League. This is nothing but the juridical form 
of a protectorate of the Macedonian monarchy over the Greek 
republics. Moreover, how little the Macedonian government 
cared about this “unification” of the Greeks is shown by the 
action of Alexander, who as soon as he judged this rear guard no 
longer necessary dropped it without hesitation." 

About a year after Alexander had confirmed the Treaty of 
Corinth concluded by his father, immediately after the destruc- 
tion of Thebes, after the overthrow of Athens, and after the 
demand of the Macedonian government for the delivering-up 
of Demosthenes, Aristotle returned again to the place where he 
had received his philosophical training in the school of Plato, in 
order to found a school there himself. This was that second 
Athenian period in the philosopher’s life during which, as we 
believe, his Politics—or, more exactly, that part of the Politics— 
was written, which represents Aristotle’s realistic theory of the 
state. Close as may have been the intellectual ties that bound 


"2 Thus Kaerst, op. cil., p. 213. "3 Cf. ibid., p. 409. 
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Aristotle to Athens, the city of Plato, it must not be forgotten 
that he never acquired the citizenship of that state, in which he 
always remained a metéke, and that from the very first he never 
took any part in the political life of that community. He was a 
citizen of Stagira, and that town belonged to the Macedonian 
realm, of which he was the rightful subject. As the son of a 
royal physician attached to the Macedonian court, as the tutor 
of Alexander, who subsidized not only the scientific works of his 
teacher but also of his teacher’s pupil Theophrastus,"* as the 
friend of the Macedonian minister, all-powerful in Hellas, Anti- 
pater, Aristotle was doubtless on the best of terms with the 
government and with the society of the Macedonian mon- 
archy,"’ which was striving to conquer Hellas not only by mili- 
tary but also by intellectual weapons.‘ It was King Philip who 
from the very beginning attached great importance to gaining 
for his cause adherents and friends from among the intellectual- 
ly pre-eminent personalities in the Greek states. He attracted 
distinguished men to his court, and among them, as is compre- 
hensible, particularly those from whose intellectual ascendancy 
over their fellow-citizens he hoped to draw political profit. Nor 
did he disdain to use, whenever the occasion offered, biunter 
material means to gain the desired sympathy. Thus he won 
over, among others, the orators Isocrates and Aischines, whose 
influence in Athens was extremely great, not of course only with 

"4 Schafer, op. cit., III, 193 ff. Athenaios (ix. 398¢) reports that Alexander placed 
eight hundred talents at Aristotle’s disposal for his History of Animals. Cf. also Geier, 
Alexander und Aristotcles (1856), p. 70. 

"s It has already repeatedly been remarked that Aristotle, informed by Pausanias 
that Philip had been murdered—Politics, 1311 b 2 ff (the only passage, moreover, in 
which he mentions Philip)—repeats the very unlikely version, which was probably 
officially spread by the Macedonian government, that Pausanias sought to revenge 
himself on the king because of the insult offered him by Attalos, whom the king had 
left unpunished. But why should Pausanias not have preferred to take revenge on 
Attalos himself, rather than on Philip, who had surely done him no injury? Beloch 
(op. cit., II, 608) and Oncken (op. cit., II, 270) suppose that the story told in good faith 
by Aristotle was intended to hush up the part played by Alexander’s mother in the 
assassination of Philip. 

16 Cf. Kaerst, op. cit., I, 176. 
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coarse bribes, which were openly whispered about in Athens 
(these means must not be overrated), but also by means of the 
attraction which the brilliant and successful personality of a 
victorious dictator exercises over the “‘intellectuals” of a democ- 
racy, especially when this democracy has passed its highest 
point of development and is evidently on the down grade. It is 
almost always power that makes mind subservient. Among the 
intellectuals so important in the Polis, because it was they who 
directed public opinion, Philip and Alexander knew how to 
create an intellectual atmosphere relatively favorable to the de- 
sired hegemony of the Macedonian monarchy. Not only Aris- 
totle’s school of philosophy but also the Platonic Academy was 
on the side of the Macedonian party. Extremely instructive of 
the whole situation is the fact that Alexander ordered from 
Xenocrates, who was at that time the head of the Academy, a 
work on monarchy,"’ which meant an apology for this constitu- 
tion. Macedonian imperialism created for itself in Hellas, partly 
by consciously directed action, partly without effort, an ade- 
quate ideology. Not, of course, without exciting a passionate 
countermovement. The part played by Demosthenes in this op- 
position is well known. During Aristotle’s second stay in Athens 
the Macedonian party had, it is true, the upper hand. They de- 
manded and obtained a political action against Demosthenes, 
who was obliged to flee from Athens. But the opposing forces 
were also at work. Whoever in any way espoused the cause of 
peace or proposed a compromise with the Macedonian power, 
or accepted or even directly defended its political object, was 
suspected of being in the pay of the king. Spies were suspected 
everywhere."* Aristotle and his school, consisting chiefly of non- 
Athenian scholars, were also probably regarded as the intellec- 

"7 Cf. Schafer, op. cit., p. 194. Alexander is said to have sent Xenocrates a present 


of thirty or fifty talents, which however the latter did not accept. He kept only thirty 
mines, so as not to offend the king. 


18 Beloch, op. cit., p. 550. 
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tual exponents of the Macedonian government.’”? It would ap- 
pear that the philosopher was even directly attacked on account 
of the relation in which he stood to Philip and Alexander.’”? The 
national democratic party was only awaiting a favorable oppor- 
tunity to renew their attacks. Scarcely had the news of Alexan- 
der’s death reached Athens when immediately an action for 
godlessness was brought against Aristotle, of which the purely 
political character was obvious, and which compelled the philos- 
opher to take refuge in Chalkis, a Macedonian fortress.’** The 
Delphians deprived him of the honors with which he had been 
invested in recognition of the Pythionike list which he had 
drawn up.’ Demades, the leader of the Macedonian party, was 
also implicated in an action. But Demosthenes returned to 
Athens, and was received with acclamation. 

7 . . . . % 

This sufficiently shows how extremely cautious a philosophi-” 
cal writer and a teacher of politics had to be in such a politically 
tense atmosphere, if he would attack the rooted traditional 
prejudice reigning in the Polis democracy against monarchy in 
general, and against the Macedonian monarchy in particular. 
Even Isocrates, a frankly open partisan of Philip, who used the 
pan-Hellenic idea in the service of the Macedonian hegemony 
by saluting in it the instrument for the unity of Greece, rejected 
monarchy as a form of government. In his more than obsequi- 

"9 Oncken (op. cit., p. 159) speaks of the danger in which Aristotle found himself of 
“being numbered by the excited population with foreign spies and captured enemies of 
the state,” and Jager (op. cit., p. 334) says the nationalists ‘‘saw in Aristotle’s school a 
Macedonian office of spies.” 

20 The orator Eubulides, of Milet, under whose influence Demosthenes is said to have 
been, published a writing against Aristotle in which he reproached the latter with hav- 
ing entered Philip’s service (Schifer, op. cit., I, 328). 

11 Already the first departure from Athens, immediately after the death of Plato, 
is thought to have taken place in connection with political events. The conquest of 
Olynth by Philip took place at that time, an event which caused increasing tension 
between Athens and Macedonia. Oncken (op. cit., I, 158) thinks that Aristotle, even 
then, was considered an adherent of the Macedonian party and perhaps wished to 
avoid attacks by the opposite group (cf. Ross, Aristotle [2d ed., 1930], p. 3). 


122 Jager, op. cit., p. 140. 
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ous oration addressed to Philip he thinks himself obliged to 
mention that the founder of the Macedonian dynasty “did not 
include Grecian territory in his plans,” but aimed “at limiting 
monarchy to Macedonia, for he knew that the Greeks are not 
accustomed to submitting to a monarchy; but that other 
peoples do not know how to organize their lives without such 
domination.” He adheres firmly to the Polis democracy at least 
in principle. Nevertheless, he also extols the advantages of mon- 
archy, but he puts these words into the mouth of Nikokles, a 
tyrant of Kypros, not of an Athenian.” This is quite in the 
vein of the Macedonian policy as is shown by the Peace of 
Corinth. This, alone, explains the strange attitude adopted by 
Aristotle in that part of his Politics, written during his second 
stay in Athens, in which he treats of constitutions: monarchy is 
the best form of government; but a moderate democracy is so 
too; the former—according to the Corinthian Peace—for foreign 
affairs, the latter for home matters. The former as a hereditary 
monarchy, the latter provided it is under the obligation to af- 
ford protection to property. Everything that the Corinthian 
Peace stipulates under this heading, especially the prohibition 
of the confiscation of property and of the liberation of slaves, 
finds its theoretical justification in the Aristotelian Politics. 
23 Tsocrates Philippos 44; Nikokles 5 ff. Cf. Kaerst, Studien, p. 39. 


4 Oncken (op. cit., II, 287 ff.) has rightly seen that “Aristotle recognised in this 
[the Treaty of Corinth] an epoch-making deed.” Speaking of Aristotle’s attitude toward 
the articles of the Peace of Corinth relating to the social political measures, he remarks: 
“The measures condemning assassinations, exile, confiscation of property, sharing of 
land, cancelling of debt, liberation of slaves for political purposes in the whole territory 
comprised in the Union must have been written straight from his heart. At last the 
strong arm had been found that showed the parties the master, tamed their passions, 
imposed peace amongst the citizens. The emphasis laid on the party crime, directed 
against property, is especially characteristic of the spirit of the Macedonian policy. 
From the beginning, it had the property class on its side, already long tired of the 
democratic system, and therefore Aristotle’s doctrine of state is a doctrine protecting 
the property class.” But Oncken makes no effort to confront the contents of the Aris- 
totelian doctrine of state with the political tendencies of the Macedonian government, 
as expressed in the Treaty of Corinth, nor does he try to discern the ideological function, 
which the politics of Aristotle fulfilled for the policy of Philip and Alexander. Neverthe- 
less, he adduces very weighty arguments to show that the remarks about royal rule 
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It has always been considered as one of the incomprehensible 
parts of Aristotle’s teaching that in it the state is constantly 
identified with the city-state, the specific Hellenic Polis, that he 
seems to have been blind to the new formations in the political 
reality of his time. Not only were the Asiatic states, for ex- 
ample, Egypt, in no wise comprehensible in terms of the concep- 
tion of the Polis, but also the Macedonian kingdom, ever ex- 
tending its frontiers, was anything but a city-state. On the soil 
of Hellas also, states’ unions had arisen, which had long since 
burst the limits of the Polis. ““The federal state,’’ writes Bel- 
och, “is in the middle of the fourth century the dominant form 
of state in a large part of the Grecian Peninsula.’’s If for Plato 
the state and the Polis are the same, this is quite natural; for he 
is an Athenian and, as such, he has the Athenian particularism 
in his blood. The ideological expression of this is: The true 
state can be nothing but a town surrounded by plains, necessary 
for the life of its inhabitants. Plato is too, above all, a specula- 
tive mind, who turns away his glance consciously from natural 
and social reality. That Aristotle, still being Plato’s pupil and 
a member of the Academy, develops his theory of state quite 
within the categories of his teacher, is surely comprehensible. 
But how can he still adhere to the same after his stay in Assos, 
even after his activity at the court of Philip, after having lived 
in the midst of a great and powerful state, he who showed him- 
self in his writings on natural science so close an observer of 
reality, and who in conscious opposition to his former teacher 
accepts also in his later theory of state an empirical method? 
Had he not in order to gain the empirical material for his politi- 
cal theory composed a great work—his series of constitutions— 
refer to Philip and more especially to Alexander. Less happy is his effort to see a refer- 
ence to Philip and Alexander in the passage of the Politics (1296 a 38, 39): “One man 
alone of all who ever ruled in Hellas was induced to give this middle constitution (polity) 
to states.” Nor has Oncken any foundation for speaking of ‘the Pan-Hellenic ideal of 


Aristotle,” which was supposed to be realized in the Union of Corinth. 


"5 Beloch, op. cit., Il, 525. He refers to the Boeotian, Arcadian, Thessalian, 
Phocian, Achaian, and Chalcidian unions. 
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which unfortunately have almost all been lost? It is true, one 
must not overlook the fact that that part of the Politics in 
which the greatness of the state is discussed and answered quite 
in the spirit of the city-state conception, is contained in Book vii 
and, therefore, belongs to the work dealing with the ideal state, 
which is a youthful production written under Platonic influence. 
Nevertheless, the work produced later, during his second stay in 
Athens, the theory of government of Books i, iii-vi of the 
Politics, does not mention, certainly not theoretically, the exist- 
ence of a territorial state. The doctrine therein developed, how- 
ever generally it may be expressed in its wording, and although 
it occasionally refers to non-Greek states, is not really a general 
theory of state in the present-day sense of the word, but—as for 
the most part it confines itself to the consideration of Greek 
constitutions—a Hellenic doctrine of state. And at the same 
time, what is most striking, this doctrine shows no trace of a 
thought of the possibility or of the necessity of a national state, 
comprising all the Greeks, although this notion had already 
then gained ground, and played a certain part in the relations 
existing between the Macedonian kingdom and Hellas. That 
Aristotle was already aware of this idea in favor of a national 
political union of the Greeks the following well-known passage 
attests: “The Hellenic race . . . . if it could be formed into one 
state, would be able to rule the world.”’ But it is instructive 
enough that this thought, from which moreover no further con- 
clusion is drawn, is also found in Book vii,’ therefore in the 
youthful production concerning the ideal state. The later Poli- 
tics contains not the slightest hint of this kind. If this attitude 
of Aristotle be compared with that of Isocrates, who was in the 
service of the Macedonian government and who used the na- 
tional Hellenic idea directly in favor of Philip’s hegemony over 
Greece, this comparison seems to show that Aristotle’s political 
theory was—at this point—independent of the Macedonian 
policy. For it would appear as if the demand for national Greek 


126 Pol. 1327b. Cf. in this connection Kaerst, op. cit., I, 89. 
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union, which owing to the unconquerable particularism of the 
little states, torn asunder by internecine war, never took firm 
root, was never more than a rhetorical phrase having no sig- 
nificance except as an ideology of the Macedonia which aimed 
at making itself the leading power. In order to justify the pro- 
tectorate claimed by Philip over the Greek republics, the Mace- 
donian policy was interpreted as an attempt in the interests of 
Hellas herself to promote her national unity, and to lead her 
against her hereditary enemy. But in reality Philip’s policy was 
nothing but an endeavor to gain possession of Greece before the 
unavoidable settlement of Macedonia with the Persian king- 
dom, so as himself to make use of the forces of these little states 
and thus to remove, once for all, the danger either of the Persian 
position being strengthened or of Macedonia being attacked by 
the Greek states. These little Greek states had no immediate 
reason for engaging in a war with their ‘“‘hereditary” enemy. 
The Persian government even showed itself ready to support 
the Hellenic states against Macedonia, and considering the long 
cherished hatred and the traditional contempt in which the 
Hellenes held the Macedonians, whom they considered bar- 
barians, the latter seemed suitable for anything rather than for 
liberators of Greece. When an orator such as Isocrates, to 
justify his attitude, unfurled the pan-Hellenic flag, the Mace- 
donian government could tolerate it, as long as behind this 
phraseology no real pan-Hellenic movement existed.’”7 But the 
real unity of Hellas, the establishment of a great Greek national 
state, was not in the interests of Macedonia. Quite the opposite, 
nothing would have been more dangerous for her than such a 
political constellation which, of necessity, would have been 

#7 Also Kaerst, who is very much inclined to interpret the tendencies of the Mace- 
donian policy in Greece in the same sense as does Isocrates, endeavoring to show that 
the monarchical principle represented in Hellas by Philip and Alexander was favorable 
to the conception of national union, that it even offered the only possibility of such a 
union of the Hellenes, still must allow that ‘an unprejudiced appreciation of the his- 


torical facts, as we know them, does not justify us to speak of a national movement 
dominating political life.” Cf. op. cit., I, 91 and 95. 
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obliged to turn toward the great rival in the north. What Philip 
and Alexander really wanted, the Peace of Corinth shows: po- 
litically Hellas was to be kept in the status quo, with the addition 
that Macedonia extend her sovereignty over the little city re- 
publics, arrogating to herself their foreign policy and military 
competence. 

The Aristotelian doctrine of constitutions cannot be under- 
stood if it is viewed in the light of an attempt to justify to Asia 
the imperialistic policy pursued by Macedonia in her efforts to 
subjugate that continent. Alexander had no need of such justi- 
fication—and, moreover, the teaching of a Greek philosopher on 
the subject of government, even as an ideology, would not have 
been a suitable means for that purpose. The Politics of Aristotle 
is addressed solely to a Greek public. Therefore we must expect 
to find in this work only the reflection of the policy of the Mace- 
donian government in Greece. That the Politics as a theory of 
city-states not united to a higher unity does justify the real aims 
of the Macedonian policy, in the interests of which the political 
system of the many little city-states was to be preserved, in no 
wise excludes the honest conviction of Aristotle that this policy 
was, under the circumstances, the best for Hellas. And also in 
this sense his work is the Hellenic theory of state of his time. 

Especially as such—as the theory of the Hellenic state- 
Aristotle’s political philosophy is epoch-making, for it marks a 
decisive turning-point in the political ideology of antiquity. 
With this system, deeply rooted in ethics and metaphysics, that 
direction in Greek political philosophy begins which proclaims 
monarchy, instead of the Polis democracy, as the expression of 
constitutional justice. It is the schools of the Cynics and of the 
Stoics™* that, by deciding in favor of monarchy, extol the non- 

political virtue of a life removed from all share in state affairs. 
It is the ideal of the sage. On the one side, the king is described 
as possessing all the virtues of the sage; on the other, it is 
taught that man—as the subject—is to hold himself aloof from 


28 Cf. ibid., pp. 30 ff. 29 Ibid., pp. 31 ff. 
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all affairs of state; he, as the true philosopher, is especially 
adapted to obey.’*° Between this philosophy for the subject, 
taught by the Cynics and likewise by the Stoics, and the abso- 
lute quietism of the Epicureans, whose political indifference had 
its source in the desire to avoid all conflict with the absolute 
mona*chy,'* there is scarcely any essential difference. They are 
both the ideological reflex of that actual political condition 
under which, since the submission of Greece, the Macedonian 
power had excluded even the intellectuals from any real in- 
fluence on the formation of the will of the state, and had made 
any share in public life appear as worthless and dangerous. This 
complete spiritual conversion which took place in later Greek 
social philosophy is clearly announced in the teaching of Aris- 
totle, the source of which must be looked for in the beginning of 
the political development under the influence of which the theo- 
ries of government of the later schools of philosophy were 
formed. Already Aristotle places monarchy above democracy; 
already he places the virtue of philosophical, scientific knowl- 
edge above the virtue of political activity. The Greeks of the 
Polis still find the expression of their will—their will to active 
participation—in their political destiny, in the notion of the 
gods, ruling in power and in justice. The Aristotelian godhead, 
who neither creates nor rules the world but, knowing himself, 
rests in himself, is already the expression of practical political 
resignation. 

This is the decisive line of demarcation between the Aristote- 
lian, also the post-Aristotelian, and the Platonic philosophy. 
The claim made by the latter to rule the state must have ap- 
peared, in face of the blunt political reality of the imperialism 
which was swallowing up the Greek democracies, from the 
standpoint of the sage, who desired only to understand the 
world, even the social world, no better than a Utopia. Certainly 
Plato’s political ideal contained a deep-rooted aversion to de- 
mocracy; it was rather developed toward aristocracy, even 


13° Tbid., p. 73. 3! Tbid., pp. 78 and 79. 
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toward autocracy. But Plato wishes to give to philosophy, 
i.e., to his own philosophy instead of to democracy, the place of 
ruler; his theory of government has, from the point of view of 
practical politics, absolutely no, or, at most, a purely negative 
significance. It is but a symptom of the decline already begun 
of the Polis constitution. Very different is the Aristotelian, in 
which the real power of the state is already clearly announced, 4 
the far-reaching effects of which were destined to give to antiq- 
uity its political stamp.** 


32 Jbid., p. 18: “Dating from the Socratic philosophy begins the fatally tragic EB 
conflict between the existing state and the higher philosophic mind, which at last 
becomes partly a struggle of philosophy against the Hellenic state.” But that was not a 0 
struggle of philosophy, but of certain quite definite philosophers, namely, of Plato and Ww 


Aristotle. Kaerst himself, moreover, refers to the quite differently directed Demokrit. 
Plato, it is true, places philosophy in opposition to democracy, i.e., in ideological 
generation, his own philosophy, and with it his own personal claim to government, in W 
opposition to the rulers in Athens. Aristotle does not place philosophy in opposition 
to democracy but—with the help of philosophy—hereditary monarchy in opposition to 
democracy, and by so doing he supports ideologically the policy of Macedonian im- al 
perialism. 
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DISCUSSION 


A LEGISLATOR LOOKS AT LEGISLATION’ 


T. V. SMITH AND GARLAND C. ROUTT 


OT since Bentham’s Principles of Morals and Legisla- 

tion has there appeared in English a study of legis- 

lation so pretentious as this four-volume work of the 
Honorable Robert Luce. Yet this comparison might well be odi- 
ous to both authors. Bentham was concerned, as the title of his 
work shows, almost exclusively with principles: not only of leg- 
islation but also, if not indeed primarily, of morals. His work 
was put inside a single volume, was pungently even dogmatically 
written, was sectarian in point of view (hedonic), and was done 
almost deductively from beginning to end. In a word, Ben- 
tham’s work was a philosophy of legislation. 

Mr. Luce’s work is not a philosophy but a manual (though 
published under the title of “Science of Legislation’’). True, it 
is loosejointed in scope (four large volumes), it is free-associa- 
tional in method, it is eclectic in outlook, it is anecdotal in its 
inditement But it remains a manual—a manual deferential to 
history and tolerant of variety but preoccupied primarily with 
practice. (Would that every author furnished his manual with 
as complete an index as each volume here has!). Unlike Ben- 
tham’s work, this comprehensive discussion is focused on the 
legislative arena: its counsels are redolent of debate (seeing 


‘Four volumes by Robert Luce. Boston and New York: Houghton Miffin Co. 
Reference is made to the volumes in the following order: 

I. Legislative Procedure: Parliamentary Practices and the Course of Business in the 
Framing of Statutes. 1922. Pp. vit+-628. $5.00. 

II. Legislative Assemblies: Their Framework, Make-up, Character, Characteristics, 
Habits, and Manners. 1924. Pp. vi+691. $6.00. 

III. Legislative Principles: The History and Theory of Lawmaking by Representative 
Government. 1930. Pp. vit+667. $6.00. 

IV. Legislative Problems: Development, Status, and Trend of the Treatment and Exer- 
cise of Lawmaking Powers. 1935. Pp. vit762. $6.00. 
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both sides of every question); its observations are sagacious 
rather than learned or pontifical; and even its ‘principles’ are 
more the descriptions of practice than (with Bentham) pre- 
scriptions for practice. 

It could hardly be otherwise, consistent with the personal 
integrity of two such different authors. For Bentham knew 
nothing, participatively speaking, about the legislative process, 
though much about philosophy (as defined by him). Mr. Luce 
has little interest, one gathers, in philosophy (as defined by any- 
body) ; but he has long been a participant in legislation. He was 
nine years a member of the General Court of Massachusetts; a 
member of its governor’s council as lieutenant-governor; a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention (1917-19); 
and sixteen years a member of Congress from Massachusetts, re- 
tiring from Congress in 1935. His nearnessto the legislative scene 
is relieved of tedium by a heavy avocational interest the author 
has in history. This gives to the work perspective of a sort—a 
sort of perspective that is rare among American legislators, 
though not as rare as the philosophical sort which Bentham had. 

This matter will bear a moment’s remark because Mr. Luce’s 
apologetics (when he falls into the mood) appears to arise 
primarily from the psychology of a “‘we-group.’’ Had he not 
been long a participant, one senses that he would have joined 
the critics of democratic compromise, finding his frame of criti- 
cal reference perhaps in the “good old days” of this or that 
historical epoch on which his avocational interest had fixed his 
fancy. This is not to detract from his essentially sound defenses 
but to prepare for a different order of reflection with which at 
the end we wish to supplement his favorable running comment 
on the democratic process. We shall certainly not quarrel with 
so informative a writer on the shallow ground that he does not 
have our own, or any other, motivation for his work. Each to 
his own, say we, and the world’s so much the gayer therefor. 

The general temper of Mr. Luce’s work is set by its initial as- 
sumption: “All institutions,” writes the author, “whatever 
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they may be, should be approached with the presumption that 
there is, or at any rate once was, a reason for them, appealing at 
the time of their adoption to the common sense of the communi- 
ty. Therefore the presumption would be in their favor. An in- 
stitution, like a man, is to be deemed innocent till proven 
guilty” (IV, 695). Universal criticism of these popular instru- 
ments to the contrary, this does not seem to us a radical or un- 
fair presumption to make regarding legislatures. Once it is sin- 
cerely made, however, criticism itself is set in proper perspective 
by the discovery that, however undiscriminating and harsh it 
may be today, it is not substantially worse than, nor essentially 
different from, criticism of popular organs from the beginning of 
democratic times. In every century of England and America, 
in every decade of the Roman Republic, in every year of Atheni- 
an democracy, critics have pronounced upon legislatures and 
legislators the doom of heavy demerit. Mr. Luce’s historical in- 
terest has served good stead in discovering and parading this 
vaporous show of adverse verbosity. After reading Luce’s col- 
lection, no one will likely ever hear anything new against legis- 
latures. And yet, despite the vaporizers and their vapors that 
hang like a funereal pall over the pages of history, legislatures as 
institutions have supravened upon institutions thought so much 
worse by critics of legislatures that revolution has frequently 
been deemed not too high a price to pay for the right to estab- 
lish, re-establish, and maintain these horrid organizations of 
collective sound. 

So what? So this: every human institution, adjudged by 
what Mr. Justice Holmes once denominated “criticism without 
a fulcrum,” is a failure. Legislatures are no exception to this 
rule. Nothing’s left, then, for the judicious save to grieve in- 
consolably or to seek to make the best of the worst. Democracy 
has some claim, under the latter alternative, to being the 
governmental best among many political institutions worse 
than it. From this relative and melioristic standpoint, Mr. Luce 
approaches legislatures and legislation. At any rate, his criti- 
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cism will not be without a fulcrum. His scope is universal, but 
his emphasis is upon American institutions. Foreign experience, 
save for the British, achieves hardly more than the dignity of 
illustrative material, though in this way it is used to good ad- 
vantage throughout the volumes. Nor does the author hesitate, 
upon occasion, to inform his judgment and embellish his narra- 
tive with his personal experiences, in legislature and in Con- 
gress. 

With these introductory observations, let us note now the 
sweep of the author’s observations, volume by volume; and then 
remark at the end constructively upon a somewhat neglected as- 
pect of the legislative process as that process is practiced par- 
ticularly in America. 

I. LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE 

Starting his treatise upon procedure with the proposition that 
lawmakers themselves must be governed by law, Mr. Luce 
inquires into the origins and developments of parliamentary 
law. As law itself (he shows elsewhere) has grown largely out of 
custom, so lawmaking proceeds best under the aegis of a well- 
understood etiquette. For this is the lower and subtler order to 
which parliamentary law belongs. To the acceptance of a work- 
able, generally recognized, and flexible system of such pro- 
cedures the author believes that English-speaking peoples owe 
“in measure little realized” the liberty they have achieved. 
More important than the specific requirements of the rules is the 
general recognition of their authority. In general, these rules of 
etiquette should always be observed, but, in situations of urgent 
necessity, breaking them may be justified by the results 
achieved. 

Such legislative fictions, for example, as “stopping the clock”’ 
when the hour of final adjournment approaches, “‘reading bills”’ 
by title only, perfunctory sessions for the advancement of bills, 
and numerous other make-believe devices are pardonable time- 
savers and short cuts. These are permissible subheads of action, 
we might say, under the great rules of demeanor. 
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Such subheads are examples of how the usages of a legislature 
may differ from its rules. Legislative usage, like custom, is made 
up of habitual conduct-patterns which are ever changing and 
are learned only by experience. Herein lies one of the principal 
reasons why veteran legislators are more effective parliamen- 
tarians than beginners and reason enough for concern because 
of the rapid turnover in our legislative assemblies. Usages may 
gradually subvert, even nullify, rules and finally be given tardy 
recognition in the parliamentary code to the bewilderment of 
the novice. 

In this way rules of legislative procedure are in constant proc- 
ess of growth. Since the Revolutionary War, the author finds, 
American parliamentary rules and practices, in many essentials, 
have diverged from English developments, though both origi- 
nally were drawn from the same source. 

There is much to be said, on the common-sense side, in favor 
of the author’s tacit approval of procedural fictions and minor 
breaches of the rules which usage has justified, if not sanctified, 
in almost every legislative body. To those who have witnessed 
the end-of-the-session jam which clogs the legislative channels 
of most assemblies, almost any time-conserving device would 
recommend itself for such a season. Among the legislators 
themselves little element of surprise or fraud is involved in 
utilizing such fictional devices; for the usages of legislatures, al- 
though they differ from state to state, are well known to those 
members who might wish to support or oppose measures at 
stake. Some critics have been particularly grieved because leg- 
islative journals report abbreviated procedure as if it had com- 
plied with the spirit and letter of the rules. This, it is alleged, is 
nothing less than fraud against the public. Replying to such 
critics, Mr. Luce cites judicial decisions to show that, barring 
constitutional requirements, legislative bodies are the authors, 
judges, and administrators of their own rules. Courts have re- 
fused to probe behind the record of the journal. 

The author reports that in some states courts have held 
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legislation invalid when its enactment was not in accord with 
constitutionally prescribed usages. Nevertheless, the evasion 
of constitutional limitations in procedural matters is common 
practice in many legislatures. Mr. Luce insists that parliamen- 
tary rules have no proper place in constitutions. It seems un- 
likely, however, that he would deny the necessity of certain 
minimal requirements in the constitution, such as passage by 
majority vote, the keeping of a journal, etc. The author sug- 
gests that such abuses as occur, while regrettable, are not of 
vital importance and may perhaps be inevitable. ‘“‘Not only our 
Constitutions,”’ he concludes, “‘but also the rules of our legisla- 
tive assemblies habitually yield to the requirements of con- 
venience and the dictates of common sense.” 


lI. LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLIES 

In his second volume Mr. Luce examines legislative assem- 
blies from viewpoints ranging from “‘The Question of Size’’ and 
“Length of Terms” through ‘‘Quality Past and Present’’ to 
“Customs and Habits” and “Decorum.”’ As in the previous vol- 
ume, a wealth of precedent and illustrative material drawn from 
legislative journals, official records, speeches, diaries, commen- 
taries, and memoirs serves to illuminate all sides of debatable 
issues. 

Although admitting that the accidents of convenience and 
custom in feudal society were of basic importance in the de- 
velopment of the bicameral legislature, now the prevailing type 
in the modern world, the author points out that preservation of 
the type arose from its utility. He recognizes the force of argu- 
ments that object to the bicameral system for its inefficiency, 
unwieldiness, and divided responsibility; but he fears, never- 
theless, that advantages to be gained by the unicameral legisla- 
ture would be overbalanced by its propensity to hasty or ill- 
considered action. For this and other reasons he regards the 
hope of reducing the mass of bills presented for legislative con- 
sideration by the adoption of a unicameral system as largely 
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illusory. He presents as one arresting thought in this regard the 
reminder that more than half of the measures which come before 
state legislatures are originally prepared and brought to mem- 
bers by interested parties outside the legislature. A study now in 
progress of the experience of Nebraska’s unicameral legislature 
in its first session may cast new light on its as yet problematic 
advantages over the traditional two-chamber stereotype. 

The morale of a legislative assembly—that factor which more 
than anything else determines its effectiveness and the quality 
of its work—is a mysterious somewhat dependent upon and yet 
independent of its membership. In dealing with individual leg- 
islators, Mr. Luce is warmest in his defense, but it is here also 
that his data are weakest. His opinions, formed by his observa- 
tion of legislators in Massachusetts and in Congress, are, it 
seems to the reviewers, sagacious and suggestive. They are hap- 
py to share his belief that systematic observation of all Ameri- 
can legislatures would support the notion that legislative 
morality is on the upgrade. 

The author asserts that the majority of men in our legisla- 
tures are more upright and better qualified than were their 
predecessors. Critics grossly exaggerate the corruption of legis- 
latures. This he finds has always been true in democratic gov- 
ernments. A search through English and American history fails 
to reveal any period when contemporaries, both in and out of 
public life, did not heap abuse on elected representatives. Even 
in the golden age of the Constitutional Fathers “folly, caprice, 
a want of foresight, comprehension, and dignity” (Alexander 
Hamilton) were, even as today, flaunted as the distinguishing 
marks of legislators. 

Critics of the legislative process who have not themselves 
worn the toga tax the author’s patience. In a measure this atti- 
tude is justifiable. Reformers and students of government alike 
have all too often failed to see the author’s vocation in perspec- 
tive. Lawmakers have been viewed with hostile suspicion. Bad 
legislators have been painted worse than they really are; and, 
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in instances more rare, legislators who are merely good have 
been elevated to popular heroes. Mr. Luce stoops to a little 
historical muckraking (a practice he heartily disapproves) to 
show that our congressional giants of the good old days were not 
above pulling a legislative “fast one” when there was opportuni- 
ty for parliamentary finesse (II, 385, 389, 457). Alexander 
Hamilton, he notes, was the manager of the first political lobby 
in the United States and, in his battle to secure the assumption 
of state debts by the national government, used methods which 
were then and now as ethically equivocal as they are ever prac- 
tically effective. Among other disquieting revelations, this his- 
torical mire brings forth the account of John Randolph’s 
alcholic meanderings through endless and meaningless speeches 
in Congress. 

In his discussion of bribery, the author from his own legisla- 
tive experience hazards the guess that less than 5 per cent of his 
colleagues had ever been even touched by the rumor of corrup- 
tion. Contrasting sharply with this is the current estimate by 
an anonymous “State Senator’ in “Crooks in the Legislature” 
(American Mercury, July, 1937). This less generous legislator 
would indict 60 per cent of his colleagues as venal, at least 
sometimes. Another 25 per cent, he estimates, may be influ- 
enced by retainers, business or political advantage, although 
they will not accept direct bribes. To only 15 per cent would he 
give a clear record. 

The large discrepancy between these figures cannot be wholly 
due to the different periods in which the estimates were made. 
The anonymous senator, it is indicated, is in the legislature of 
one of the more populous states. Mr. Luce served in the Massa- 
chusetts General Court, the legislative virtue of which he 
proudly proclaims throughout his volumes. This being the case, 
it would seem that the two legislatures from which estimates 
were drawn should be roughly comparable. A more correct esti- 
mate probably lies between them. It is conceivable that a man 
of Mr. Luce’s sterling character and studious habits might not 
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have been “‘in the know” about questionable “goings-on” in the 
legislative periphery. Perhaps only deals that were foiled came 
to his attention. “State Senator,” on the other hand, may have 
let his words outrun his information for journalistic effect. 

In a number of instances the author betrays his fear that 
there may be some basic antipathy between efficiency and the 
democratic process, but nowhere does he face the issue squarely. 
At the present time he feels that efficiency in legislative bodies 
is desirable even at the expense of curtailing some of the privi- 
leges of members. The dilatory tactics of obstreperous indi- 
viduals and troublesome minorities are to be opposed but 
tolerated in the name of free government. To decrease the num- 
ber of bills introduced in assemblies, and thus to increase the 
efficiency with which legislators may consider them, the author 
proposes that a ‘“‘nominal fee, no larger than that required for 
beginning suit in one of the lower courts,” be charged for the 
introduction of bills (II, 79). How this denial of the ancient 
right of free petition would be accepted by the public he does 
not attempt to predict. The suggestion would seem even less 
practicable than some of the professorial schemes the author is 
at such pains to disparage. Less drastic, though not less innova- 
tory, the legislative council movement is one of which the 
author takes cognizance and from which he expects improve- 
ment. 

Mr. Luce would reduce the number required for a quorum in 
the House of Representatives. He observes that “it is distinctly 
advantageous to do most of the work with a small attendance. 
It might even be said that the smaller the better.’”’ Committees, 
likewise, should be small, with deliberative meetings closed to 
the public. The author’s passion for efficiency and speed leads 
him to defend some of the dictatorial methods used by “‘czar” 
Reed during his reign as Speaker of the House because they 
facilitated the work of that body. 

More threatening than graft and corruption to our democrat- 
ic legislative system is the inability of legislatures to cope with 
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the ever increasing burden of public business. Legislative atten- 
tion is largely squandered upon intricate and highly technical 
details of administration, while problems of public policy con- 
sume but a small fraction of the legislative session. Even in the 
relatively tranquil days when Mr. Luce wrote this volume he 
recognized that grave problems of public policy were neglected 
because legislative time was so largely taken up with what might 
be called administrivia. Pending the time when the implemen- 
tation of general policy will be elaborated by nonpolitical ex- 
perts, Mr. Luce sees the urgent necessity of improving the 
organization and equipment of our legislatures to enable them 
to meet modern demands. Failure to adjust to the requirements 
of new conditions—and the number of bills that die on the legis- 
lative calendar are evidence of that failure—can only result in 
a continuing encroachment of executive authority upon legisla- 
tive prerogative. 

With this in mind, the author’s insistence on increasing the 
efficiency and dispatch of legislative action may be seen as a 
defense of democratic government in the larger sense. Without 
the improvements which will bring the legislator’s task within 
the realm of reasonable consummation, public esteem for legis- 
lators may further decline. If it be admitted that legislatures 
are the most democratic of our governmental institutions,” then 
it would seem undeniable that public respect for and confidence 
in them constitutes the most dependable safeguards against the 
dictatorship epidemic in the world. 

III. LEGISLATIVE PRINCIPLES 

It is indeed with this type of defense of democracy that the 
third volume may be said, in general, to concern itself. Mr. 
Luce’s reflections on “principles” had most probably taken 
definitive form before the contemporary challenge of dictators 
was heard in its present stridulation. His principles, as we have 
earlier suggested, are more of than for the democratic process. 


2 Cf. John Locke’s dictum: ‘‘There can be one supreme power, which is the legisla- 
tive, to which all the rest are and must be subordinate.” 
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Consequently he is concerned primarily in this volume with 
what has made representative systems possible and what has 
somewhat made and may yet the better make them effective. 
In one of the relatively few references to the “dictatorship 
epidemic,” the author here closes a long discussion of majority 
rule and the necessity of having for its success independent men 
(representation rather than deputyship being the proper prin- 
ciple) with the observation that “Mussolini is not an accident; 
he is a result’’ (III, 286). 

The main “principle” is indeed that of majority rule—a 
principle that had never operated in Russia and had ceased to 
operate effectively (if indeed it had ever operated at all) in Italy 
and Germany. “The wolf wears sheep’s clothing when minori- 
ties dominate in a democracy” (III, 286). Mr. Luce sees in such 
movements as occupational representation and in such devices 
as proportional representation dangers in the direction of im- 
pairing an effective majority. He senses particularly in the re- 
turn of the Anglo-Saxon world to the theory of the deputy, a 
signal to beware. The fate of the controversy over instructed 
versus independent representatives he traces out in great detail 
to show that, while the theory was at first for deputyship, the 
right of agents independently to represent constituencies grew 
slowly but surely throughout the world. Now in our time we are 
returning, if indeed we have not pretty completely returned, to 
the ancient heresy. The quarrel of Burke with Wilkes he sets 
out in great detail, siding with Burke’s view of independent 
representatives. 

This volume traces the rise of representative government in 
general and of this theory of independent representation in par- 
ticular. Not in Greece, nor from Rome, not out of Christianity 
did we draw our parliamentary system, though all these were in 
one way or another contributory to it. Probably to the Althing 
of Iceland goes priority for illustrating a genuinely representa- 
tive assembly; but if not from Iceland, then from Aragon in 
Spain, during the eleventh century, comes our earliest and best 
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example and model. History apart, Mr. Luce here traces the 
extension of the suffrage, criticizes the many tests proposed for 
limiting the franchise to those who will use it for the common 
good, discusses the problem of corrupt elections in the usual 
liberal-moral manner, with a predisposition to see government 
take over most of the expense of elections as it already has such 
expenses as that for “‘the printing of ballots, the furnishing of 
polling places and officials, the guarding of the polls” (III, 431). 
In this connection he deprecates the judicial invalidation of 
Colorado’s “laudatory example” (1909) to pay for campaigns 
out of state funds, and encourages some other state to experi- 
ment with this way of meeting a “situation that is demoralizing 
and dangerous” (III, 433). 

As regards the direct participation of the mass in government, 
Luce leans indeed toward Napoleon, whose epigram he quotes: 
“The first duty .... is doubtless to do that which the people 
wants; but that which a people wants is hardly ever that which 
it says” (III, 616). Mr. Luce supplements this observation with 
a generalization of his own: “Acting as a body, the people have 
no ethical conceptions. They are unjust and they are merciless’”’ 
(III, 588); and to trust to direct participation rather than to a 
representative élite is to turn away from those “‘instructed”’ and 
to lean upon the “uninstructed” segment of democracy (III, 
604). Thus temperamentally averse to such devices as the ini- 
tiative and referendum, Mr. Luce nevertheless argues their 
merits and is willing to abide their self-correction in the light of 
unfolding consequences (III, 634). 

It is this same cautious distrust of collective action which 
leads him, in discussing the relation of the legislature to the 
judiciary, here and elsewhere, to deprecate the charge that 
judges make law and to rely upon the ancient distinction which 
protects the constitution as somehow a law more ‘“funda- 
mental” than law. Not only the separation of powers but also 
the supremacy of the judicial power appeal to him as sources of 
necessary protection against citizenship en masse. In trying to 
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keep a balance between liberty and order, our author responds 
thus preferentially to order. Still he trusts the people, when 
things are put clearly to them, to learn from experience their 
limitations and to instruct with their experience the processes of 
change. 

He is fascinated, as is many a public official, by the vision of 
a body of representatives free to vote their own crucial convic- 
tions. But no wooden-hearted moralist masquerades inside our 
legislative guide. He acknowledges that most divisions do not 
involve a matter of crucial conviction. To the contrary, he says 
that ‘‘the great mass of legislation is a matter of expediency. 
Not once in a thousand times is it matter of right and wrong. 
Only when right and wrong are at stake may the legislator re- 
fuse to concede, to compromise, to yield”’ (III, 505). Such ob- 
servation from as conscientious a legislator as our author might 
indicate to good citizens that “vote-trading,” far from being a 
crime, may almost rise above the level of a vice, from a will to 
facilitate the order of the day. From Luce’s declaration that 
“the outstanding problem of representative government is the 
degree to which power should be delegated”’ (III, 492), we 
formulate now his major principle, which is dual: to serve one’s 
state always, by accommodating one’s self to colleagues or con- 
stituency on matters not crucial, but to trust one’s courage to 
teach his constituency or colleagues a better way when things 
crucial are a-brewing. (What is crucial is what is crucial.) 

IV. LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS 

The major problem, as it now emerges, is the proper disposi- 
tion of the responsibility which devolves upon legislators as free 
representatives. The plethora of this responsibility it is, rather 
than inefficiency or corruption, which constitutes the legislative 
weakness. The burden laid upon legislators is usually greater 
than they can individually bear. Since Mr. Luce will not allow 
them wisely to shift the responsibility back to the people, his 
conviction, here repeated, is that progress out of the predica- 
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ment lies in the direction pointed by British experience—the 
delegation of responsibility to administrative experts and 
boards. That this is an arguable matter is clear; indeed he 
clearly argues the matter at some length; but his mind is made 
up that this is the direction in which we ought to move and in 
which for a fact we are slowly moving. The great majority of 
the routine that now occupies legislatures and Congress Luce 
believes to be administrative rather than legislative in char- 
acter. He has convinced himself, moreover, that in the con- 
tinued separation of powers lies safety and civic health. He is 
very much aware of the present undertow toward consolidation 
of powers, and he sees more clearly than most the reason for a 
growing executive ascendancy; but, after all argument is said 
and every deed is done, Mr. Luce is convinced that in an un- 
hampered judiciary and in a limited executive lies future as past 
glory. But, harking back to his initial presumption in favor of 
the legislature, most of all Mr. Luce is minded to protect legisla- 
tures from encroachment and to exculpate legislators from all 
unjust attributions. 

His usual strategy of defense is admission and demurrer. He 
is not blind to any legislative faults; indeed he feels that he 
knows the faults more intimately than do the critics; but his 
demurrer is double. First, the faults are ordinarily not as big as 
charged because among other considerations the faults serve a 
function which the fault finder overlooks or underestimates. 
Second, the weakness of legislatures, however big, is preferable 
to the faults of any known alternative method of dealing with 
the incidence of popular demand upon public policy. How far he 
goes in apology is illustrated by his defense of legislative “‘log- 
rolling’’ and of “rider’’ legislation. 

Of the latter he can only say, but this he does say, that the 
defense “‘is to be found in the fact that this is a short cut, some- 
times the only feasible way to get legislation believed to be 
needed at once. Our legislative processes have been framed on 
the theory that it is more important to prevent mischief than to 
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get action. Their slow, clumsy machinery now and then goes 
beyond the bounds of endurance. There are times when prag- 
matism outweighs principle” (IV, 432). Of “‘log-rolling” the 
author’s demurrer is more direct and emphatic. “If the muck- 
raker persists in flouting figures and counting as for naught the 
testimony of men who know . .. .,”” he somewhat impatiently 
proceeds to point out that if all the congressional appropriations 
under censure had been pure waste they would not up to the 
time of the World War have exceeded “‘three quarters of one per 
cent of the total expenditure of the nation” (IV, 353). 

This sterilizing of adverse charges by comparative figures is 
brought to high efficiency by a computation of how little the 
legislative process costs us. Mr. Luce estimates that the bill for 
state legislatures is about eight cents per capita, less than 2 per 
cent of state running expenses. The average cost per family to- 
tals less than thirty-five cents a year for states; and as for the 
nation Mr. Luce thinks “‘it is probably fair to say that the cost 
of Congress itself is less than ten cents per capita, or forty-five 
cents a family, and is only one per cent of the total disbursement 
of the nation for routine expenses.” Even if we allow that the 
per capita expense in both state and nation has gone up in 
actual outlay (it would have come down in relation to total 
expenditure), since these estimates were made in 1924, we will 
not upon judicious consideration find it hard to agree with our 
author, as against carping critics, when he concludes his rendez- 
vous with estimates in this vein: ‘I am one of those rash enough 
to think that taken by and large the average American family 
does get the worth of thirty-five cents a year from the lawmak- 
ing of the State in which it dwells, and forty-five cents a year 
from that of Congress” (II, 591-92). 

But enough of the too detailed. Let us put the emphasis 
where the author puts it: upon the success of the democratic 
way in dealing with its problems, legislative and otherwise. The 
“problems”’ here considered—indeed considered through all the 
volumes—do not descend philosophically from above; they rise, 
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dripping, from the welter of parliamentary debate. True, they 
do not drip blood (as in some places that practice alternative 
ways of social adjustment); but they do smell of perspiration. 
We mean that the author usually depends upon authorities to 
state all sides of problems rather than parading the problems 
themselves neat. The authorities are, however, usually legisla- 
tors or those very close to the process; and the author’s reliance 
upon authorities is his way of lifting his own participative judg- 
ment into a desirable sort of dialectical objectivity. 

Taking it by and large, this final volume, like the three which 
have preceded it, is a gold mine for those who would know more 
about the legislative act, in its relation to the judiciary, on the 
one side, and to the executive, on the other side. The actual 
emphasis falls, however, upon the morphology of the legislative 
process rather than upon its functional affiliates. Nowhere else, 
we believe, will one find so complete and judicious a treatment of 
the multifarious problems that arise in the legislative effort to 
implement or to create the general will. After surveying, seria- 
tim, the problems of the budget, the course of appropriations, 
the welter of special legislation, and the legislative predicament 
produced by personal claims upon the state, Mr. Luce concludes 
the work of a lifetime with more general observations upon the 
purpose and scope of lawmaking, modern tendencies in state 
action, and a final reply to critics that is nonetheless eloquent 
from keeping close to the ground. 

He is fully aware, and not wholly critical, of the contempo- 
rary transition to a notion of government as “‘creative,”’ to the 
state as a welfare no less than a power organization. In the com- 
plex of problems which arise from our desertion of laissez faire, 
Luce concludes with an entreaty, as splendid as it is warm, to 
young citizens to take up the work in legislature and Congress, 
especially in state legislature (which latter work he thinks 
“brings the more of personal satisfactions”). For this active 
promotion of the good into the better and on, ever on, toward 
the best, our author rightly regards with Matthew Arnold as 
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“the highest earthly desire of the ripened mind, the desire of 
taking an active part in the work of government” (IV, 730). 


V. PHILOSOPHICAL POST MORTEM ON LUCE, LEGISLATURE 
AND LIFE 

With high regard for this highest social function, Bentham 
has given us a philosophy, Luce a history and an analysis of the 
process. Together they approach an adequate account of the 
serious side of legislative service. Were either writing today, in 
the noisy presence of importable alternatives to this democratic 
process, he would do well to play the stronger the differential 
beneficence of the deliberative cumbersomeness of resolving 
conflicts through debate. Such deliberation appears in perspec- 
tive the only way to maintain social solidarity upon the basis of 
consent; and consent is the only apparent basis which enables a 
nation to weather the worst hardships of peace and of war. This 
is the moral of the victory of the Allies in the World War, and it 
is equally the moral of the earlier return to moderate prosperity 
of the democratic countries. By assuming the equal legitimacy 
of all major interests, by treating their conflicts as real on both 
sides rather than as fictitious on either side, and by facing these 
real conflicts of legitimate interests in a mood of mutual accom- 
modation—legislatures in such manner pay their way in the dif- 
ferential permanence which they bestow upon the groups who 
stoop to practice the lowly art of compromise, rather than rise 
to the impetuosity of grabbing at perfection through coercion. 
This is a picture which one’s imagination ought to paint for 
one’s self as perspective when one looks down disdainfully from 
the galleries of legislative assemblies upon the confusion and 
conflicts below. 

If one did this, one would be enabled to pass from the thought 
of conflict and disdain of confusion to the appreciation of the 
color which such assemblies lend to the social scene. Man was 
an artist before he became a utilitarian; and it pays to find in 
politics some fortification for the twinkling eye. Find it, partici- 
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pants must and will. Better find it openly and appropriate it 
proudly. This is a side of the legislative process which neither 
Bentham nor Luce has celebrated, though it is clear enough that 
Luce is not without unspoken appreciation of it. 

This is a side indeed which nobody, we believe, has exploited 
save with the motive to dispraise. We risk being thought trivial 
in order to do fuller justice to an offside aspect of the democratic 
process. To legislatures citizens turn to ask for the bread of 
mediation and infrequently turn away feeling that they have 
received only stones. But as a matter of fact, with much bread 
(of social adjustment) and some stones (of unwise taxation), 
they actually get circuses. Legislatures are diurnal, not to say 
nocturnal, ‘‘shows”’ to such as will survey them with an aesthet- 
ic eye. Legislatures are places where men passionately disport 
themselves before those equally responsible to an absent constit- 
uency and equally irresponsible to one another—disport them- 
selves (critics say: “prostitute their persons for piteous publici- 
ty’’) for the delectation of plain men, for furnishing a necessary 
scapegoat to editors and publicists with stored-up aggressions, 
and for promoting their own self-expression. Whoever misses 
this side, this continuing function, of legislatures misses the 
significance of nearly all their fury, much of their fun, and not a 
little of their fundamental service to the state. Circuses are not 
unimportant as catharsis for the body politic. 

High-tensional alternatives to this easygoing process thrive on 
deep destiny and grandiose duty all the time.’ (It is said, how- 
ever, that Mussolini does find time for French mistresses, and 
Hitler time for equivocal equivalents.) Democracies can afford 
to play; they are not going anywhere very fast, so that they may 
enjoy the going; things will stay put until the game is over; and 
the game will repair jangled nerves (as sleep knits up the raveled 

3 Cf. the high-tensional tone of living expected of Fascists, as indicated by Italy’s 
outstanding orthodox philosopher (Gentile): ‘‘We have no time to lose. Even in our 
sleep we must give account of the talents entrusted tous... .. Life is not actually what 
it is, but what it ought to be..... Life is toil, effort, sacrifice, and hard work; a life in 


which we know perfectly well there is neither matter nor time for amusement. Before 
us there always stands an ideal to be realized; an ideal which gives us no respite.” 
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sleeve of individual care), so that more serious business may be 
resumed with less tension, a lighter touch, and a brighter pros- 
pect of consummation. Roughly seven thousand five hun- 
dred men and women (among whom the turnover is heavy, so 
that the turnout of such vital leaven among the citizens is large) 
are engaged in this process each biennium in the American 
states. These people are out for deference (not, of course, to the 
exclusion of “‘service’’); they owe nothing to one another for 
election; they hope for nothing from one another for re-election; 
it does them no good “‘to take it out on one another”’; and soithey 
can “lather one another’s ego,”’ as Senator La Follette so delight- 
fully phrases it, and can practice before one another without 
responsible comeback their fanciest exhibitionism. And from 
one another all the time they can learn respect and toleration, 
on the absence of which both fascism and communism thrive. 
What gyrations, in public and in private, do these legislative 
learners not perform for one another—and for the galleries! 
Had we some benign, rather than malevolent, Mencken to do 
justice to this side of legislative life, we could complete more 
fairly the excellent philosophy of Bentham and the fine deriva- 
tions and descriptions of Luce. It would be a vital parade of 
boobery, roguery, demagoguery, plutogoguery, and theogog- 
uery the like of which has never yet been painted in words. 
But all this would but supplement and complete a picture of 
ability, amiability, honesty of purpose, devotion to work, and 
capacity to co-operate which already and ever makes up what 
Luce well describes as a business—that of legislation—than 
which none “more difficult confronts the intellect” (IV, 731). 
Urgent as this completion is, we cannot undertake it overtly 
here. We might, however, foreshadow its content and forecast 
its technique by quoting one speech entire and fragments from 
another speech delivered in an American state legislature during 
the late open season for verbal shooting. The first speech (Ex- 
hibit A) produced much fun, the second (Exhibit B) commem- 
orated the function of fun—especially such fun as issues from 
the mouth—in life as in legislation. 
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EXHIBIT A 

This is a pretty howdy-do [hurled an irate representative at a colleague 
whom he regarded as a legislative poacher upon his own prerogative]. 
This is a pretty howdy-do. You haven’t any fluor spar in your district; 
you haven’t any oil wells in your district. They are all in my district. 
This is a pretty howdy-do. You can’t do this to me! 

EXHIBIT B 

Gentlemen, let me not close this sober defense of freedom of speech 
upon a somber note. It is in defense of the joy of life that I live and talk. 
Better an hour of freedom than a day of caution, than a year of fear, than 
a life of suppression. Talk is a form of freedom too cheap to make dear 
by prohibition. How dear indeed this freedom is to have which is so cheap 
to allow! Yet talk so telling in the tale to the teller is mostly nonsense to 
any outside listener. Consider now how few nuggets you carry with you 
from all the pullman, poolroom, and parlor talk you have ever heard. 
Consider, too, how few violent deeds you can recall as flowing from all the 
bold bad talk you have ever heard. The fruit in action of even the tallest 
talk is mostly but more talk. 

This thought might warn us against taking talk too seriously and thus 
leave us free to commit it more joyously. The communist may talk loud 
and long of his perfect order, of the classless society which he professes to 
see in the crystal ball of dialectical materialism. And even talk of the 
necessity of helping the crystal ball by violent means. Let him talk. Let 
him talk. He’s as little likely to perpetrate his secular perfection of Satur- 
day night as we our sacred perfection of Sunday morning. The reason is 
the same in each case: perfection is to preach, not to practice. 

Nevertheless, half the fun of life is in flowing freely at the mouth. It 
may be but a bubble at the tea table, rising to a babble before the liquored 
bar, and striding to a bickering before the enrobed bench. It may be the 
whispered retinue of sweet nothings all-important, it is said, in the high 
art of making love. It may rise to a nobler gushing from the rostrum and 
the stump. It may become an avalanche of foam and fury in the presence 
of hardly suffered wrong. In whatever form the flowing flows, the heart 
is eased of fulness so that it may enjoy itself to fulness once again, and 
back again. 

Nobody knows the supreme worthfulness of this wordy pleasure more 
than we politicians. We get elected on the verbal easement of oratory. 
We swell the flood of wind and word during our terms of talk. And we 
pass, when pass we must, upon the gentler receding flow of elegiac whis- 
perings “‘too full for sound or foam.”’ While we live and dignify the larynx, 
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legislation is the heroic by-product of our profession. Half the rewards of 
all our silent days arise from talk projected or from talk remembered. In 
nothing are we more representative of our people than in this chronic 
taste for talk. Of our people? Not merely. It is written down in sacred 
sound that “in the beginning was the word.” As in the beginning, so in 
the ending and in the middle. The word remains and abides. 

Newspapers are but talk still sticky with ink; magazines talk where the 
ink has dried; books talk canned in decorous code and preserved against 
hours of solitude and silence. Our meditative musing is but free-wheeling 
talk, and our most cogent thinking talk rehearsed in private against the 
happy hour when the stage will once more be ours. Talk is full telltale 
of our simian ancestry, chattering among the trees; talk is full commem- 
orative of our human heritage, sharing sense through sound; talk is faintly 
predictive of our fairest clairvoyance, in some romance-grounded after 
gloaming of perfect understanding. Meantime, they live fullest who talk 
best. And as for service, we also serve who only stand and talk. 

But let us mark well that what we politicians enjoy, others enjoy. 
What is divorced from action in us is divorced from action in others. 
What is more joyous than dangerous in us is more joyous than dangerous 
in others. To live and let live is mostly to talk and let talk. To all comes 
the chance to be mean. Only to us who have some semblance of political 
might comes the opportunity to be magnanimous. Off with the brakes! 
On with the fest! Let talk be unconfined! 


All such showmanship and the homely but satisfying defer- 
ence that it implies; all this self-realization through adroit per- 
petration of words; all the ensuing public service through the 
more adroit manipulation of persons out of conflict-situations so 
difficult of mediation as constantly to threaten the peace of the 
land; all this fun to participants, fury to critics, fear to reaction- 
aries, and futility to moralists—all this, Mr. Luce reminds us, 
we get as American citizens for the paltry price of thirty-five 
cents per family per annum per state and forty-five cents per 
family per annum per nation. It’s a bargain. It’s a good book 
that helps us remind ourselves of forgotten benefits for un- 
heard-of prices. 

It’s a great life. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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TRADITIONALISM IN AMERICAN 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 


BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT, JR. 


HE simultaneous appearance of a constitutional anniversary 

and of a new book on recent American political thought" fur- 

nishes an excuse for discussing once more the dependence of 
Americans upon the political thinking of their sesquicentennial ancestors. 
During one short generation, from about 1761 to 1788, there was a flower- 
ing of political theory in this country which has not often been equaled 
and very rarely surpassed in any comparable period. The controversial 
literature of the time occupies a position of hardly less importance than 
the literature of the English civil wars, upon which it so heavily drew. The 
institutional products, and especially the written constitutions, have not 
only continued to serve as patterns here but they have also been widely 
imitated—in France, in the British Empire, in Latin America, and even in 
post-war Europe. Nor did the age fail to produce its great political trea- 
tise, for the Federalist is a far more significant work on politics than many 
a book more generally studied from that point of view. It has suffered 
from an excess of oratorical praise and an almost total absence of analysis. 
To most students of American history it is simply the longest argument in 
favor of the ratification of the Constitution, and the depth and originality 
of its theoretical analysis is rarely considered. Even the famous No. 10 
is well known only for a paragraph or so which, wrested out of its context, 
gives aid and comfort to the exponents of the economic interpretation of 
history. 

Because to an extent unparalleled among modern peoples we have been 
living upon the ideas of our forebears we have at least had a relatively 
stable political tradition. Changes there have been—in constitutional in- 
stitutions and in ideas about them—but the changes have been in terms 
of the ideas of the founding-fathers. There is no safety in prophecy, but 
at present it appears that for a long time to come further changes will be 
in those same terms. I shall have more to say on the subject later in this 
essay, but it may be remarked in passing that this traditionalism is cer- 
tainly one of the main reasons why the Marxian philosophy has had so 
little success in this country. 

This political tradition is not to be defined by the use of a single word. 
Not democratic, nor revolutionary, nor conservative, nor constitutional, 


* Edward R. Lewis, A History of American Political Thought from the Civil War to the 
World War. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. x+561. 
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nor any other political catch-all will suffice. For it is a tradition which, on 
superficial examination, appears to consist of two mutually inconsistent 
doctrines. In fact, they are complementary rather than contradictory. 
Taken together they explain how it has been possible to continue the 
democratizing process of the revolutionary era while also maintaining an 
exceptionally restrictive constitutional system. 

The first element in the tradition is distrust, not so much of govern- 
ment, as of governors. By that word I intend to include all government 
officials with the usual although not invariable exception of judges. And 
they are excepted only to the extent that their power is a negative, check- 
ing, protecting one. This unwillingness to give up unrestricted power to 
executives or legislatures goes far toward explaining our most character- 
istic institutions. Written constitutions, which consist largely of elaborate 
sets of limitations upon the exercise of power, provisions for amendment 
only by cumbersome process, the separation of powers and its corollary, 
checks and balances, judicial review of legislative and administrative 
acts, and even federalism, are explainable largely in terms of this attitude. 
That the Constitution of 1787 has lasted longer than any other of modern 
times, that we have more of checks and balances in national and state 
governments than any other modern state, that judicial review has here 
been carried to extremes hardly dreamed of and never carried out in an- 
other country, that the doctrine of states’ rights persists in the face of in- 
creasing economic centralization are all indications of the pervasiveness 
and enduring vitality of this almost instinctive reaction against placing 
too much confidence in those whom we elect to office. To be sure, there 
have been examples of strong presidents and governors who have had to 
an exceptional degree the allegiance and support of the people and who 
have, for a time, seemed almost unhindered by the institutional checks or 
the traditional prejudices against strong leadership. In no instance has 
this popularity and power been of sufficient duration to make even a slight 
breach in the strength of the traditional levees raised to protect the popu- 
lace against dictatorial deluges. Unless I am badly mistaken we are wit- 
nessing another cycle of this kind. The first effective national leadership 
since Wilson’s defeat by the Senate is now threatened, and that after a 
period of substantial accomplishment, and a national election in which 
there was registered remarkably wide-spread support of that accomplish- 
ment. And the checking of Roosevelt II, whether it results in compromise 
or defeat, will be in the name of the ancient and honorable institutions of 
judicial review, separation of powers, and states’ rights. 

The original adoption of these institutions has frequently been attrib- 
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uted to the desires of the rich and the well-born to secure protection of 
their property. But the popularity of these protective devices, in 1787 
as during the nineteenth century, is at least as much the product of the 
felt fears of the little men. One cannot read the speeches and pamphlets 
of the Anti-Federalists of 1787-88, nor the debates in the state constitu- 
tional conventions of the following century, without realizing that it was 
no plot of the Hamiltonians which resulted in our elaborate protective 
machinery. Indeed Hamilton himself—and here he demonstrated the 
alien quality of his political thought—desired a system very highly cen- 
tralized and almost unchecked. That no other member of the Federal 
Convention paid the slightest attention to his proposed system, even 
though they admired his oratory and his audacity, is proof not of a plot 
of the reactionaries but of the irrelevance of his ideas and desires in the 
American setting. There is no inconsistency in asserting both that the 
Constitution of 1787 reflects to a remarkable degree the element of dis- 
trust of governors, and in affirming that it is not a “reactionary” docu- 
ment. In terms of its context, which obviously includes the Articles of 
Confederation and the revolutionary state constitutions, it may accurate- 
ly be designated as a document reflective of the more advanced thought of 
the times. This is true at least so far as concerns the more distinctively po- 
litical provisions, as well as the distribution of powers between state and 
central governments. Such special protections as it contained for the 
rights of property were, all things considered, few in number, and, with 
the exception of national control over the coinage, were little considered 
by the Convention and rarely objected to by the opposition. The scholar- 
ship devoted to the making of the Constitution has been of high quality, 
but much of it in recent decades has suffered from the desire to character- 
ize by a single concept, or to interpret in terms of a single, usually a super- 
ficially economic, reading of the historical processes involved. 

The second element in the American political tradition is fairly well 
described by the word “reformist,” or, using the term without any ex- 
clusively 1912 connotations, “progressive.’’ In other words our tradition 
may be viewed as an almost continuous process of adjustment as between 
the forces making for reform and those reflecting, or at least speaking in 
terms of, the inherited fears that are implicit in our institutions. The 
power of the latter has not been great enough to check the growth of 
democracy. Broadening of the suffrage, popular election of an increased 
number of officers, popular participation in constitutional amendment, as 
well as a long list of humanitarian social reforms are ample evidence that 
the tradition is not entirely a conservative one. From the point of view of 
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the student of American political thought the most interesting aspect of 
the story is that these reforms, with the partial exception of the abolition 
of slavery, have been discussed and carried in terms of principles previous- 
ly accepted in this country. 

The abolition of slavery is, in the main, an exception, for although 
much of the argument consisted of evoking the spirit of ’76, and it was ac- 
complished by constitutional amendment, the major part of the debate in 
the fiery years before the Civil War was by resort to superconstitutional 
doctrines. That struggle represents the only exception thus far to the 
generalization that our political problems have been, if not solved, at least 
adjusted within the framework of inherited constitutional principles. 

Thomas Jefferson is the greatest of American progressives as he is the 
greatest of American politicians. He was successful both as politician and 
as progressive because he understood and believed in the protective as 
well as the reforming principles. He had less of reverence for the constitu- 
tions of the fathers and more desire to see both the national and the state 
constitutional systems altered to take account of changing needs than the 
more conservative men of his day, as his famous letter to Kercheval makes 
clear. There has been no other figure in our public life who has managed 
to combine the winning of many offices, not to mention the organization 
and dominance of a political party, with so deep and enduring a devotion 
to the securing of social and economic reforms by political methods. But 
he was also devoted to the practice of a written constitution, and, with the 
probable exception of judicial review, he was a strong supporter of the 
principles which are the characteristic products of our distrust of unre- 
strained power. In his Notes on Virginia (1782) we find him combining 
criticism of existing political, economic, and social institutions in his own 
state with adherence to the doctrine of separation of powers. To him it 
was the opposite of inconsistent to argue that the Virginia Constitution 
of 1776 was dangerous to popular rights because it included to an insufh- 
cient degree the application of the separation of powers, principle twice 
expressed in the document itself. He hesitated neither to employ the con- 
cept of states’ rights against the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798, nor to 
make use of undelegated and hitherto unexercised powers when he be- 
came president in order to accomplish ends believed by him to be de- 
sirable. He was able to play a central role in the abolition of the laws of 
entailment and primogeniture, the separation of church and state, and the 
establishment of a system of public schools, because he worked from with- 
in, not from without, the body of traditional ideas and prejudices. 
Thomas Paine, on the other hand, was as often a liability as an asset to 
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the progressive movement after 1783. His pamphleteering had been a 
powerful contribution to the growth of the movement for independence in 
1776 and toward keeping that spirit alive until it was achieved. But his 
subsequent career in America was a pathetic anticlimax. He lacked the 
instinctive appreciation of inherited points of view which is a prerequisite 
of the successful progressive. His conception of the method of securing 
reforms, like his scheme for a form of government, was as alien to America 
as his own life had been before 1774. 

The political literature of the half-century between the Civil and the 
World wars may, for the sake of convenience, be divided into three groups: 
systematic treatises, interpretations of written constitutions, and contro- 
versial writings. The first of these is much the easiest to dispose of, for 
the literature of American political thought is least impressive in the mat- 
ter of formal studies of politics. I have already stated my opinion that 
in spite of its controversial purpose and unsystematic form the Federalist 
is a treatise of the first magnitude. In the nineteenth century Calhoun’s 
Disquisition is an almost great book. Certainly the ingenuity of its con- 
struction and the sharpness of its logic entitle it to comparison with the 
Leviathan. However, it is restricted to so localized a pattern that the uni- 
versal generalizations of its opening pages do not attain the stature to 
which they are entitled. Aside from the quality of its argument it is prob- 
ably second only to the Federalist as an example of the prevailing dis- 
trust of bestowing unlimited power upon any single governmental agency. 
Of course the purpose behind the Disquisition was very different from 
that which actuated Hamilton and Madison, but Calhoun appeals to 
much the same set of prejudices and fears in arguing against a too cen- 
tralized executive that they had employed in seeking popular support for 
a more centralized government on the grounds of the additional protec- 
tion afforded to popular rights and powers. After the Civil War the trea- 
tises on politics produced in this country were either pale and usually 
hortatory reflections of the Federalist, or they were models of the ponder- 
ous and the sterile. At best they were, like Lieber’s writings in the previ- 
ous generation, heavily learned disquisitions reflecting some academic 
doctrines popular in Germany a decade or more earlier and having little 
or no relation to the political context in which they were written. At 
worst they were uninteresting even to the academic mind. Two examples 
of such books will suffice. 

Among the earlier, and strictly native American treatises of the period 
is Theodore D. Woolsey’s Political Science, or the State. Mr. Lewis, who is 
usually content to summarize the more philosophical writings, does say 
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that the book was ‘‘without any original force.”? Parrington had earlier 
given a less charitable but equally accurate estimate of its merits when 
he said: 

In the fact that Woolsey’s speculations on the nature of the state were ac- 
counted significant contributions to political science by his generation of Ameri- 
cans, the historian may find added confirmation of the shallowness of the Gilded 
Age ....a man who knows nothing of the deeper springs of political struggle 
is singularly unqualified to elaborate a science of the state.3 
[ suppose that everyone would agree today that the interests of scholar- 
ship do not call for monographic studies of Woolsey’s theory, but there 
are probably some who continue to take seriously the severe logic of 
John W. Burgess’ Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law. 
This book was probably the best known and most influential treatise of 
the time, but today it seems to be an amazing waste of study and ability. 
The learning of the book is that of the German universities of Burgess’ 
student days; there is virtually no evidence of any understanding either 
of American traditions or of the nature of political processes. As Wood- 
row Wilson, in a contemporary review said of it, the book displays “a 
mechanical and incorrect style, a dogmatic spirit, and a lack of insight into 
institutions as detailed expressions of life... . . It is characteristic of him 
to have no doubts; to him the application of his analysis seems the perfect 
and final justification of it.”4 Shortly before this review appeared Wilson 
had written one of the most wooden of treatises, The State. Doubtless it 
is to be blamed on the spirit of the times, for his earlier and later writings 
give evidence both of an understanding of political processes and of su- 
perb literary skill. 

Perhaps the most that can be said for the systematic writings of the 
period is that they represent attempts, even if unsuccessful ones, to study 
politics in a detached, scientific sense. Fortunately there have been few 
attempts of the same kind since 1917. Rather has the noncontroversial 
study of politics followed along the lines suggested by De Tocqueville, by 
some parts of Bryce’s American Commonwealth (the portion on public 
opinion in particular), and, among later books, Bentley’s Process of Gov- 
ernment. 

The interpretation of written constitutions occupies a position of ex- 
traordinary importance in the history of American political thought. 
Since 1789 nearly all theorizing which counted in this country has pro- 
ceeded in terms of the agreed-upon basis of the Constitution. And, with 


2 Op. cit., p. 182. 3 Beginnings of Critical Realism in America, p. 124. 
4 Public Papers, I, 187 and 192. 
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the exception of the slavery controversy, the most far-reaching discussions 
have had to do with that Constitution’s interpretation and application 
rather than with its amendment. This is the zenith of traditionalism in 
political thinking. Even in our own day the arguments of those who would 
supplant the Constitution with even a moderately changed instrument 
have seemed curiously remote from the area of controversy. This ac- 
ceptance, or, as some would have it, worship of the Constitution has made 
possible the institution of judicial review, and, in the last fifty years, the 
vast expansion in the scope of its exercise. As a consequence of the ex- 
traordinary importance of the Supreme Court’s interpretation of consti- 
tutional provisions its opinions have tended to be more philosophical in 
character than many of the books designated as studies in political the- 
ory. In the opinions on the commerce clause, rather than in the treatises 
dealing with federalism in terms of a Procrustean definition of sovereign- 
ty, are to be found the valuable discussions of the form of government 
made fashionable in the modern world by the American Constitution. 
And in the judicial interpretations of the due process clauses we have 
statements of the laissez faire doctrine which are already taking on a 
classic form. Fortunately, for the student, as for the country, the mem- 
bership of the Court included in the first three decades of this century a 
judge who had both the clarity of vision and the background of learning 
which enabled him to see in perspective what the restrictive interpreta- 
tion of due process was coming toimply. And Justice Holmes also had the 
literary ability with which to clothe his opinions so that all who read 
might see. 

That consideration must be given in any study of American political 
thought to constitutional interpretation is evident. I doubt whether Mr. 
Lewis’ method is a successful one. His first three chapters are devoted to 
the War Amendments and their judicial interpretation. It is good con- 
stitutional history, but more than a narrative may be expected from one 
who sets out to deal with the political ideas to be found in the judicial 
opinions of this time. It is not an easy task but, as the essays of James 
Bradley Thayer a generation ago, and the more recent writings of Cor- 
win, Powell, Frankfurter, Dickinson, Lerner, and Llewellyn show, there 
is philosophical gold to be found in those legally incrusted hills. The gen- 
eral outline of the story is well known, and most of the particular cases of 
importance have been carefully considered in legal writings. But there are 
still opportunities for a more searching analysis of the general trends and 
of particular portions thereof in terms of the political ideas current in this 
country before, during, and since the judicial utterances under considera- 
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tion. Even the analysis of particular cases and concept has, with a few 
notable exceptions, been largely in terms of the legalistic concepts with 
which they presumably deal. They are, that is to say, made from the in- 
side rather than from the vantage point of an external point of reference. 

Of the more radical among the controversialists of this age one need 
say but little. Some of them are intrinsically interesting but their place in 
the entire picture is a small one. Henry George and Edward Bellamy had 
an immense popularity in their day, but it seems to me extremely doubt- 
ful whether they “exerted a large influence on our thought.”5 Our systems 
of taxation may have been slightly influenced by George’s arguments for 
the appropriation by society of the rental value of land; otherwise the 
effect of his writings has probably been almost negligible. Looking Back- 
ward has doubtless contributed to the popularity of the movement for 
government ownership, but at most it was but a very small factor in that 
movement, and its utopian communism isso far removed from the develop- 
ment of socialist thought in this country as to make of it a curiosity of 
literature rather than a source. The political problems of socialism Bel- 
lamy largely ignores and his political thinking, so far as the book contains 
anything identifiable as such, is juvenile. He owed little to Marx or the 
Marxists but in his ignorance and avoidance of traditional American 
political processes and ideas he was not so far removed from most Ameri- 
can socialists. I have earlier ventured the opinion that the meagerness of 
the socialist accomplishment in this country is in good part the result of 
their failure to work with tools suited to the country. This appears to be 
reflected not only in the size of the socialist parties but also in their pro- 
portion of members reared in other political traditions. I should also agree 
with Mr. Lewis that the Marxian economic analysis does not fit the Amer- 
ican scene. There are, to be sure, areas in which it contains much that is 
relevant, but it leaves so much out of account as vastly to oversimplify 
both the problem and the solution. There is no way of determining the 
amount of influence exerted in America by the various brands of social- 
ism, but I am inclined to believe that the collectivist movement would be 
at least as far along had the Communist Manifesto and Capital never been 
written. For, as Justice Holmes once observed, when the word socialism 
began to be heard in the land, a vague fear was evoked which influenced 
judges, and others than judges. Even today the term is a bogey used, 
often with effect, to disparage all manner of reforms, many of them highly 
desirable ones. Just as so many legislative questions are discussed less in 
terms of their intrinsic merits than in terms of their possible constitu- 


5 Lewis, op. cit., p. 273. 
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tionality, so the genuine issues involved in scores of measures proposed as 
means of dealing with the problems of the present day are less considered 
than their relation to the doctrines of the socialists. 

Granville Hicks has made a brilliant effort to link the great tradition of 
American literature with contemporary communism.® It is not difficult to 
agree that our finest tradition has been one “critical of greed, cowardice, 
and meanness,”’ or that it is “‘a hopeful literature, touched again and again 
with a passion for brotherhood, justice, intellectual honesty.”’ It does not 
follow that it is one which represents the desire for a revolutionary over- 
turn of the system in which these are found. Mr. Hicks gives no adequate 
basis for his abrupt transition from a characterization of the literature as 
critical, to his hope that the present equivalent of that tradition lies in a 
break with middle-class tradition and support of “the class that is able 
to overthrow capitalism.” The great tradition, as his earlier pages show, 
is reformist, not communist. Not Marx but Jefferson is the author and 
symbol of the tradition. And in the period with which I am here con- 
cerned the most characteristic product is what may be called, using the 
term in a general sense, the progressive movement. In comparison with 
the all-encompassing system of the socialists, who have a formula to ex- 
plain every ill and a single solution for them all, the political ideas of the 
greenbackers, grangers, populists, and progressives seem almost childish- 
ly inadequate. That all of them were inadequate in their failure to pro- 
duce a cure-all is obvious. But the failure of the various reform or pro- 
gressive parties to develop their proposals to some “logical” conclusion 
to advocate, for example, not the regulation but the destruction or ab- 
sorption of powerful economic interests—does not justify Mr. John 
Chamberlain in dismissing them as a Farewell to Reform. In view of the 
then-current popularity of the “farewell to... .’’ series the title may be 
forgiven, but even in 1932 it should have been evident that the accom- 
plishments of the progressives were considerable, if not revolutionary. 
Indeed the last thing that most of them desired was a social upheaval. 
They desired a number of specific reforms. A very large proportion of 
them have been achieved. Few of them have done what their more ardent 
exponents hoped for. Not woman suffrage, nor the initiative, referendum 
and recall, nor the direct primary has brought complete political purity, 
nor has the income tax solved all of our financial ills, nor have the public 
utility commissions been completely successful instruments for the regula- 
tion of industry. But they all represent experiments in the peaceful ad- 
justment of conflicting desires. Some of the devices of which much was 


6 The Great Tradition, p. 305. 
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expected will be discarded as ineffective, others will be kept because there 
is no good reason to get rid of them, and others are accepted as highly de- 
sirable, if not necessary, parts of the present machinery of government. 
And in some instances, as the movements for the improvement of the civil 
service and for the shortening of the ballot, we are only in the early stages 
of the controversy. Granted, that many of the problems with which the 
progressives of two, three, or four decades ago struggled are still with 
us, and that we do not appear to be close to their solution. It is neverthe- 
less clear that their attempts, whether they proved to be successes or fail- 
ures, make possible more intelligent discussion and more sophisticated 
experimentation at the present time. To those who believe in a social re- 
ligion that promises to produce a form of society in which these problems 
will no longer be present to vex us, this may seem no accomplishment at 
all. But those who believe that enduring improvements are the product 
of persistent adjustment and experiment will find that both the theoretical 
and the practical politics of the progressives left their mark. 

Mr. Lewis is at his best in dealing with this movement and its leading 
exponents. I seem to detect a long-lived allegiance to the crusade of 1912 
in his, to my mind, too high estimate of Theodore Roosevelt’s intellectual 
processes and his characterization of Wilson as “over-intellectual, severe- 
ly logical, extremely emotional.’’’ But, on the whole, he understands the 
men of this movement and deals very fairly with them. He sees that 
though Bryan worked with the ideas and methods of a bygone age, his 
support was given consistently to the movements of a new age. In his 
treatment of Herbert Croly he shows clear-headed insight in saying that 
the New Republic, like its editor, “showed singular lack of understanding 
of the old native-born America of the small towns and the country dis- 
tricts, and a singular lack of affection for the inherited beliefs and cus- 
toms of the people.’ This is the key to the principal weakness of the 
kind of journalism of which Croly’s New Republic was such an admirable 
example. And he is probably correct in saying that the weakness of La 
Follette as a national leader was that he was too limited by an experience 
not shared by the rest of the country; that he reflected the prejudices of a 
constituency, rather than the political traditions of the nation. 

Like the other major reform movements of the nineteenth century, 
again excepting that for the abolition of slavery, the progressive move- 
ment was accompanied by no significant book on the theory of politics. 
Traditional doctrines as to the nature of liberty, justice, law, and equality 
form the groundwork for almost ali of the discussions. So far as there is a 


7Op. cit., pp. 345 and 362. § Tbid., p. 339. 
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change it is in the direction of advocating additional governmental con- 
trol in order to secure the aims of the fathers. In this respect the progres- 
sives were, without knowing it, going back to the seventeenth century. 
Had the war not intervened to prevent the progressive movement from 
attaining maturity it is probable that one of its leaders, or, more likely, 
some one viewing it from the sidelines would have produced a book doing 
for it what Croly attempted to do in his Promise of American Life and 
his Progressive Democracy. The first of these is a very interesting attempt 
to present the aims of the movement in terms of the American tradition 
and setting. But it suffers from a lack of clarity and from an inability 
to state the ideals of the progressives in generalized terms. 

If the theoretical product of the progressives is less significant than 
their practical accomplishments, the theoretical writings of their conserva- 
tive opponents are, when read today, even less impressive. Their essays 
and books do have an air of greater maturity, but this is the result of em- 
ploying theories originally developed for the purpose of securing reforms 
for the purpose of opposing later reforms. Doctrines originated in the early 
struggles for legal and political liberty were freely used to prevent any 
alteration in the eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century understanding 
of the proper sphere of the state. The words were frequently those of 
Jefferson, but the spirit was more often that of Hamilton. The deep con- 
viction of the need for continuous constitutional change which is made so 
clear in the letters of Jefferson’s old age, as well as in the active work of his 
youth, is, of course, nowhere to be found in these writings. Even so able 
a man as Godkin seemed, in his later years, to have lost all contact with 
the political currents of his times. To him the greenbackers and grangers 
“‘were all communists and swindlers. ... . His later comments tended to 
become ever thinner and shriller—not criticism at all, but the sharp ex- 
pression of aging prejudice. .... When he talked about the agrarian or 
the proletarian movements he was little more than a blue-jay scolding at a 
world he disliked.’’? And all of the learning and sagacity of William Gra- 
ham Sumner did not prevent his writings in opposition to such statutes as 
the Interstate Commerce Act from representing much the same degree of 
political wisdom as that to be found in the essays written by a number of 
distinguished Americans for the 1916 edition of Man versus the State. The 
traditionalism of these conservatives is usually much less interesting than 
the misguided enthusiasm of their opponents who adorned the lunatic 
fringe of the reform movements of the era. It is, however, the lack of 
fertility to be found in these writings, not their lack of interest, that is 


9 Parrington, op. cit., p. 161. 
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most worthy of comment. They are barren, it may be said, because they 
do no more than re-state old doctrines. It would be more accurate to say 
that their sterility is due, not to their traditionalism but to their failure to 
reflect more than one aspect of the tradition to which they appeal. The 
conservatives re-state the fears of the fathers, but they give little evidence 
of understanding the desires and the hopes which led to the Revolution, 
the constitutions, and the reforms of later generations. They attempt to 
confine the American political tradition to a set of limitations upon all 
future growth. There is abundant evidence to prove that the tradition is 
far richer and infinitely less confining than their conception of it. 
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ECONOMISTS ON ECONOMIC ETHICS 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 


UDGED by reasonable standards, Getting and Earning, by Professors 
Bye and Blodgett of the Department of Economics in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, is an excellent book, and one to be strongly 
commended to students of economics as well as to that larger public to 
whom, in form and style, it is primarily addressed. It is well written- 
but not too well—and logically arranged. And it contains much penetrat- 
ing and sound economic analysis, and in particular avoids many of the 
fallacies which an economist expects to find in a book dealing with this 
subject, if written from the standpoint of a more or less ‘“‘advanced”’ posi- 
tion, in program as well as sympathies. Especially good, in the reviewer’s 
judgment, is the chapter on wages (ethical significance of differences in 
money wages [chap. iii]). The repeated emphasis on the necessity of a 
price system as the only feasible mechanism for comparing and adjusting 
the innumerable conflicts of individual interest involved in any large- 
scale economic co-operation is also a notably superior feature (cf., e.g., 
p. 48). 

The present note, however, is not intended as a book review in the con- 
ventional sense? but as an examination of issues. Hence, admittedly at 
the cost of seeming somewhat ungracious, it is proposed to judge the book 
by unreasonable standards—even to make of it a sort of bad example. 
The main impression which reading it has left on the present writer’s mind 
is one of acute realization of the difficulties of the problem of criticizing 
the economic system in ethical terms or proposing ideals to guide efforts 
to improve it, and the long, long way we have to go before even the foun- 
dations are laid for anything like a satisfactory treatment of the issues. 
Such a treatment would, of course, presuppose and build upon ‘“‘sound” 
economic analysis, and even in this preliminary task it is clear that very 
much remains to be done before there is general agreement on essentials 
among the presumptive competent. 

Economic principles and social policy.—Following two chapters on the 
statistical facts of inequality and their implications and on the meaning of 
earned and unearned income—more broadly the problem of economic jus- 
tice and desert—the authors devote the main body of their book (chaps. 
iii-vi, pp. 59-217) to a critical examination of the four distributive shares 
traditional in economic discussion—interest, rent, wages, and profit. The 
main effort in each case is to discover the degree in which the respective 


* The work has already received notice in this journal; see the issue for July, 1937. 
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form of income is “earned” and to indicate appropriate social measures 
for eliminating or greatly reducing unearned elements. 

A very little examination is enough to show that this classification of 
income, by supposed sources, is worse than useless for the purposes of an 
ethical critique. (Indeed, it is very doubtful whether it is valid for any 
purpose for which economic analysis is used, or has anything torecommend 
it except that it has become a tradition and that the terms and ideas are 
deeply rooted in everyday usage; this of course, is a consideration not to 
be ignored in a work of this character.) Beginning with rent and interest 
and looking at the realities and the real problems, it will surely suffice to 
point out, without elaboration or argument, that the two forms of income 
do not come from different sources but differ only in form and in the con- 
tractual terms of receipt. Both are property income; and the yield of any 
piece of “property,” or the payment for the use of any piece of property, 
made by a user to a different owner, may take the form either of interest or 
of rent, and in typical cases may be arbitrarily “regarded” as either the 
one or the other. This is true whether the property is classed as ‘‘real’”’ or 
“personal.”’ It is discouragingly typical of modern economic discussion 
(since Ricardo) that it makes in this connection a blunder the precise op- 
posite of that which was characteristic of medieval economic doctrine. 

In the Middle Ages, as every student knows, interest was considered 
absolutely immoral, while rent, and specifically the rent of “land,” was 
ethically pure. But this notion really made no serious difference then, as 
the prohibition against “‘usury”’ could be evaded at the cost of a varying 
amount of inconvenience, depending on the type of ‘‘loan,” by the sub- 
stitution of either a rent contract or a partnership arrangement. And this 
was systematically done, as the economic need for a legal way of trans- 
ferring the use of “‘capital”—meaning simply “property” in abstract 
monetary terms—for a specified money payment, became common and 
urgent. 

Bye and Blodgett, like many present-day social “reformers,” take the 
converse ethical position, that interest is justified or “earned,” while pay- 
ment to an individual for the use of land is unearned and hence unethical. 
Now it is obvious that any rent contract can be replaced by one drawn in 
terms of interest; and if the land-tax advocates were to get their ideas en- 
acted into law, this is what would happen—again at the mere cost of a 
little inconvenience (very slight in this case) and with the lawyers as the 
beneficiaries. 

As regards present owners, of course, the matter is more serious. If 
“society” should decide that the return from “natural agents” improperly 
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goes to the individuals who at any time receive it, it can, acting through a 
government assumed to be all-powerful, appropriate or expropriate such 
income, defined in any way the people in power see fit. It is the argument 
for the justice of such procedure which is economically and ethically in- 
teresting. Our authors expressly concede that the prospective increase in 
rent or yield is presumably capitalized into the value of “‘land”’ at any 
time, and into the price which will have been paid by any owner at the 
time of purchase—along with the actual current yield (p. 116). And they 
go on to say, ‘“‘to tax away the future increments would, therefore, con- 
fiscate some of the savings already invested in land.” But, strangely 
enough (continuing) “this argument is not convincing. He who buys 
land at a price not justified by its present yield is taking a speculative 
chance in the hope of appropriating values which society will create. So- 
ciety is not bound to allow him to reap a gain from such a risk merely be- 
cause he voluntarily assumed it.” 

The argument would, in fact, be considerably strengthened by adding 
that the purchaser of land takes the risk that society may in the future 
decide to appropriate any part of the return. In this form it would be ex- 
actly parallel to the familiar sophistry (probably never proposed except 
in jest) that the owner of an insured building has a right to burn it down 
to get the insurance because the company, in fixing the rate, considers the 
the risk that he may do so! If any proposition whatever is arithmetically 
self-evident, it is that, as long as there is a free market in which land is 
exchanged against, or bought and sold along with, other property, and a 
similar market for capital loans, any excess of the rate of return from land 
on its cost to any owner over the rate of return on other property (or 
any excess of either above the going rate of interest) is a speculative gain, 
pure and simple. And any difference in the other direction is a speculative 
loss. In other words, the difference is a ‘“‘profit’’ (positive or negative) in 
the sense quite clearly defined by our authors in their chapter on that 
subject, and should be analyzed and criticized as such. 

Interestingly enough, the authors’ discussion of rent makes no mention 
of the fact that owners sometimes Jose money on land, receiving a lower 
rate of return than they might have had from the same investment in 
other property, and in case of sale actually receiving less than the original 
investment. Now the least investigation of the facts will convince any 
reasonable inquirer that investments in land undoubtedly yield less, on 
the average, than what, is considered normal interest, and, in the aggre- 
gate, result in capital losses, since the losses exceed the gains. This reason- 
ing holds for owners at any time, back through history to the original 
pioneers. It is particularly fantastic to suggest that on the average of any 
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fair sample of cases pioneers have obtained something for nothing or re- 
ceived more than the going rate of remuneration for their sacrifices in- 
curred in coming into possession of land value. No inductive inquiry on 
any of these points should, in fact, be necessary. The psychology of specu- 
lation in general, the prestige value connected with land ownership, and 
the universal prevalence of promotional activities of the most unconscion- 
able sort in the field of real estate, make it as certain as any human judg- 
ment on such a matter can be that, on the average, land values are great- 
ly overcapitalized. The real social problem in connection with land is at 
most a special case in the speculative aspect of economic life; and it is 
much more one of devising measures to protect purchasers than one of 
seizing upon any ill-gotten gains. From the standpoint of social expedi- 
ency, it will suffice to raise the question, also never mentioned (in this 
connection) by Bye and Blodgett, as to what would be the consequences 
for a free economic system of society suddenly adopting the policy of 
“heads I win, tails you lose” in connection with an arbitrarily defined 
sector of the field of speculative risk. 

The question of rent has been considered at some length because of its 
unfortunately typical character as an example of economic analysis as 
carried out even by “‘scientists’’ when they become activated with zeal for 
reformist action. It is a pleasure to repeat that the economic reasoning of 
most of this book is at a much higher level. 

The rent question itself has already run over into that of profit. In the 
chapter on profit the same issues are much better treated, though with no 
recognition that they are the same, and still quite inadequately. (In the 
chapter on profit itself, the authors go out of their way to assert that, 
where profit seems to consist in part of rent, that element in unearned 
and can justly be “appropriated by the community through taxation”’ 
[p. 179].) The general subject of profit and the authors’ treatment of it 
cannot here be gone into at the length which it deserves; we shall recur to 
it later in connection with the ethical aspects of the problem. At the mo- 
ment we must simply note two points. First, it shows a complete misun- 
derstanding of the nature of “risk-bearing”’ to assert (as the authors do 
[p. 182]) that it should, or can, “be paid for at a normally established com- 
petitive price.’’ Second, the authors make no mention of the fact that the 
association of the gains and losses in which economic decisions result, with 
the (ultimate) responsibility for these decisions (directly or through some 
agent), is the central principle of enterprise economy and cannot possibly 
be abrogated without committing society to a completely socialistic form 
of organization. How far, if at all, this association of risk with decision 
making can be modified, by taxation or governmental regulation, without 
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destroying the system of free enterprise is much too large a question to 
consider here. 

There remains for brief notice the question of the economic relation be- 
tween “‘wages” and income from “property.”’ (Property income nominally 
includes profit, since the profit-receiver is nominally an owner. But any 
real analysis would emphasize the fact that his “ownership” relates to the 
enterprise as such, in contrast with the real resources used in it; and hence 
that, analytically, what is owned is a metaphysical, almost fictitious, en- 
tity.) The point to be made as regards wages is that in reality this form of 
income is also payment for the use of productive capacity, which is 
“owned” by the wage-receiver, and that the difference between the owner- 
ship of productive capacity in this form and in the form of what is more 
usually called “property” is generally very greatly exaggerated. In a 
slave society the difference would, of course, be nonexistent. In ‘‘free”’ 
society, the fact that the owner can only sell the use of productive capac- 
ity in his own person, but cannot alienate the capacity itself, cannot “‘capi- 
talize” it, cannot sell himself, or even make a legally enforceable contract 
for his service over any considerable period of time, is a fact of consider- 
able importance; but only those consequences are to be drawn from this 
fact which really follow from it, when correctly understood. It is also ob- 
vious that all personal productive capacity, for the use of which wages are 
paid and received, is in fact created by “investment” in the individual, 
an investment made partly by himself, partly by other individuals on his 
behalf, and partly by “‘society.”’ “Labor power’”’ is thus in reality closely 
assimilated with “capital,’’ and the differences must be carefully stated 
in accord with the facts and the problem in hand before any significant 
conclusions of an economic or an ethical sort are drawn from them. 

We may conclude these remarks on the different forms of income with 
two observations. The first is that the traditional classification of incomes 
or distributive “shares” into “‘wages, rent, and profit”—the last later dif- 
ferentiated into interest and profit—was originally based on a completely 
fallacious economic analysis of distribution, associated with the idea of 
social-economic “classes,’’ which had some reality in Europe in the period 
following the decay of feudalism but have essentially none in modern in- 
dustrial society. Second, the authors treat monopoly gain under the head 
of profit, where it does not properly belong, and tend to follow popular 
romantic notions in exaggerating its importance. 

Finally (as regards economic analysis) the business cycle is disposed of 
in less than two pages (pp. 209-10). It is, in fact, at once the main cause 
of the great upsurge of criticism and advocacy of economic revolution now 
current and the main field in which ameliorative action could be taken 
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without infringing on important economic interests, legitimate or other, 
and without even raising any disputed issue in ethical ideals or social 
philosophy. If ‘we’ do not know enough to act on such a question, one 
must pause at the thought of action on matters where serious practical and 
theoretical conflicts are involved. 

Ethics and economic reform.—As already noted, it is under this second 
heading of ethics that the discussion of Professors Bye and Blodgett— 
and, a fortiori, most published discussion—is especially unsatisfactory. 
And it is in this connection that difficulties grow in number and magnitude 
as one works with the problems, and especially as one attempts to dis- 
cover any “essentials” which can be stated in brief compass. The striking 
fact is the ambiguity and permeation with contradictions of what seem to 
be the ethical judgments of “common sense” (in our Western culture). 
In order to give, in possible compass, any indication of the scope and char- 
acter of the problems that must be solved before it is possible to formulate 
social ideals, or even intelligently to state desirable directions of change, it 
will be necessary to limit ourselves to the mere listing of a few topics, or 
considerations, that have to be taken into account. 

1. The reality of the ethical category. Discussion is possible only on 
the basis of a conception of man and his relation to the universe such that 
the terms universally and necessarily used in a discussion of policy, such 
as “right,” “the good,” and “choice,” have meaning—in other words, 
such that discussion itself has meaning. This, ‘“‘of course,’ commits one 
to some conception of freedom, including the evaluation of desires, as well 
as freedom of choice on the basis of given desires. Professors Bye and 
Blodgett seem to commit themselves more than once to a deterministic 
philosophy (pp. 24, 260); but, as goes without saying, they continually 
contradict this position. (A notable example occurs on page 262, in the 
use of the word “possible” where “‘certain”’ [not even “necessary” or “in- 
evitable”] would be required for consistency.) This, “of course,” elimi- 
nates the application of natural-science principles and conceptions. 

2. There are two approaches to the whole problem of economic justice, 
in terms respectively of individual right and duty, or desert and obliga- 
tion, and of general welfare or social utility. Both approaches seem un- 
questionably to have validity and to demand being taken into account; 
yet they bear no clear relation to each other, in principles or results. In 
addition, it is extremely difficult to formulate any definite principles or 
premises from either point of view. This is only partly because the two 
diverge extremely. Professors Bye and Blodgett use both rather indis- 
criminately and at haphazard, without facing the issue of clarifying either 
or the relations between them. 
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3. Moral professions current in our culture are utterly ambiguous and 
contradictory as to the relations between economic considerations, or the 
use of means, and the “good life’’ for the individual—in so far as the no- 
tion of an individual good life has meaning. 

a) We go back only a few centuries in our own culture history until 
we find a situation in which discussion of the good life ran in terms of 
“poverty, chastity, and obedience,” and in general professed ideals were 
the inverse of economic. In the course of the history of monasticism, 
“‘work”’ was added to the list; and the ideal for work tended more and 
more to include the notion of effectiveness, in contrast with that of ascetic 
discipline. The development of Puritanism is perhaps to be regarded as a 
continuation of this trend. European civilization continues to be pre- 
dominantly ‘‘Christian”’ in its professions; and this fact gives a more or 
less ascetic, or at least “‘indifferentist,” tone to discussion of moral ques- 
tions when they take place under anything like religious auspices. Wheth- 
er Christian teachings are really ascetic (or indifferentistic) in attitude 
toward economic questions, or how they are to be interpreted and applied, 
is one of the major issues (cf. Cromwell’s exhortation to fear God and 
keep the powder dry; and Bruce Barton’s interpretation of Jesus as a 
sagacious bourgeois). From the point of view of any literal application of 
monastic ideals, poverty would, of course, be a blessing, and the poor under 
a vast (perhaps infinite) obligation to the rich, rather than the contrary. 

b) Turning to the opposite extreme, hedonistic principles are almost as 
difficult to interpret and apply. The conscious feelings of men in relation 
to their economic situations depend relatively little on the absolute eco- 
nomic level, or quantity of income, predominantly on the direction of 

change. But expectations, and feelings of desert, may also turn the same 
level of income from a grievance into a basis for conscious satisfaction, 
and conversely. There is surely a tendency for any given level of income to 
become a “zero point,” in relation to which pain and pleasure are meas- 
ured upward or downward. But this is not all; a trend line, especially if 
upward, may also take on this quality. Further complications suggest 
themselves but cannot be gone into. We must at least recognize that feel- 
ings of satisfaction are largely a matter of success and failure in efforts and 
plans, along with relations of mutuality and antagonism with other indi- 
viduals, and changes in these relations. We must also add that relativity 
in comparison with other persons is more important than the absolute in- 
dividual level. 

c) The last point suggests the problem of equality as an ideal. It is 
common for discussion to accept this ideal as correct for “absolute ethics” 
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but to dismiss it as “impracticable.”’ Bye and Blodgett are commendably 
more critical, recognizing that equality cannot be defined unambiguously. 
Equality among all human individuals “regardless of age, sex, occupation, 
residence, or other circumstances” is dismissed as “‘too absurd for consid- 
eration.”’ “Real equality” would require making ‘very different pay- 
ments to different family groups, adjusted nicely according to their cir- 
cumstances” (p. 40). Much discussion of inequality is, of course, extreme- 
ly crude, taking statistics of income for statistical income-receivers as a 
measure and even confusing the distribution of income with that of 
wealth. Any real analysis would have to go into the various meanings 
which wealth and income have as motive or object of desire. Only within 
fairly narrow limits does income signify primarily physical satisfaction or 
comfort. As we rise in the scale, it becomes less and less a means of con- 
sumption satisfaction in any sense, more and more a means of action, a 
symbol of successful achievement, and the like. 

d) Such values as ‘“‘power,” “freedom,” and even security, take us out- 
side the realm of what is properly the economic. Security is an indirect 
or adventitious consideration; it is security in some position, or security of 
or for something, which is the primary value. These considerations sug- 
gest that the whole economic or utilitarian view of life is largely illusory. 
Only within narrow limits, if at all, can we contend that activity is sig- 
nificant only for its results, which alone have intrinsic value. The relation 
between interest in results and interest in action would call for extensive 
discussion. Freedom as a value calls for particular notice. The ‘‘econo- 
mism” of nineteenth-century laissez faire liberalism appears to be largely a 
false rationalization. The utilitarians advocated freedom on instrumental 
grounds as a requisite for “maximum satisfaction.”’ But critical examina- 
tion of the position of the utilitarians themselves seems to indicate that in 
reality it was to them much more a value on its own account. It was recog- 
nized not only that the individual wants freedom, even where it may not 
lead to maximum satisfaction as measured in economic terms, but that, 
even if he does not want freedom, he “‘ought”’ to be free all the same. The 
legal systems of free society do not permit anyone to sell himself into 
“servitude,” or even to make a legally enforceable contract for services 
over any considerable period of time. It is viewed as a part of the “‘dig- 
nity of man”’ to make his own life-decisions, whether or not he may desire 
to do so, and to do it responsibly, taking the consequences—where these 
are not “too”’ disastrous—and where they do not involve too serious in- 
jury to others. Apart from these extremely vague qualifications, the nine- 
teenth-century view involved the serious fallacy of failing to recognize 
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that economic freedom is freedom to use economic power, and of taking 
the individual’s endowment with economic power as a datum. Really 
facing the facts that freedom presupposes power and involves use of it 
to get more power goes far toward destroying the whole individualist 
utilitarian position. 


The major difficulty in criticizing the workings of the economic system 
is that it functions in relation to highly divergent and even contradictory 
human interests. In part it is a matter of organization for increased effi- 
ciency in making provision for various more orless “given” individual needs 
and wants; but in large part it is, at the same time, a competition to be 
judged rather in terms of the ideals of sport. But again, as a contest, eco- 
nomic life has in large part very special characteristics. It is, in fact, large- 
ly a struggle for social position, “‘deference,”’ and power, as ends. In these 
aspects, success is almost entirely a relative category; and in particular 
the ideal of equality is applicable in a very special sense, if at all. In this 
connection, too, judgment in terms of individual right or desert is difficult 
to bring into any sort of relation to judgment in terms of social utility. 
The two great evils and injustices in connection with the enterprise sys- 
tem as existent in the Western world are undoubtedly excessive inequality 
and insecurity. Yet, “human nature being as it is,” men certainly do not 
want either inequality or uncertainty eliminated—nor even ‘“‘work”’ in the 
sense of effort directed toward, and organized with reference to, remote 
objectives. And it is an unanswerable question how far anyone wants 
these things reduced, on any possible terms. 

All these things tie up with ‘‘competitiveness,” which is felt by many to 
be an evil on its own account. But it is apparent that practically every 
activity of life is competitive. Biological competition is inevitable unless 
reproduction itself is to be rigidly controlled by some central authority. 
Moreover, the “play’’ and spontaneous activities of men are as conspicu- 
ously competitive as is their economic life; and this applies particularly to 
the “creative” life, and specifically to speculation regarding social reform 
and change. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that, whenever people are 
free to do what they want to do, they organize a contest of some sort or 
participate in, or support, one already organized. 

This feature of life carries the whole ethical discussion into the field of 
“sportsmanship” rather than “efficiency.”’ The ethical meaning of fair- 
ness in a game, the relation between “skill” and “luck” in games, and in 
general the meaning of a “good” or “high-class” game are important 
topics which are little discussed. Again, taking human nature as it is, two 
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statements seem to be justified which rather play havoc with most reason- 
ing about social betterment. On the one hand, there is no conclusive 
reason for believing that, if the economic problem were solved for every- 
one—say by the fairy gift of the power of satisfying all economic wants by 
wishing—the problems of social inequity or “‘oppression” would be solved 
or mitigated, or even essentially changed in form, in comparison with 
their present character and extent. On the other hand, let us assume that 
“society,”’ represented by some all-powerful agent and spokesman, takes 
the attitude of the prudent householder or “‘economic man,” endeavoring 
to get its functions performed in the most economical way; and that it 
takes, at the same time, the attitude of humanitarianism in the sense of 
giving all its functionaries the contractual terms which they like best and 
which will make the performance of the various functions as pleasant and 
interesting as possible. It seems certain that the rewards for remunera- 
tions would be both highly unequal and highly contingent—perhaps as 
much so as they are in our existing social situation. 

One of the root difficulties of social-economic criticism and planning 
can be stated in the form of a conflict between the consumer and the pro- 
ducer interests. People have—or think they have, and act as if they had 

-both needs and desires for “goods and services” of what we call the 
material or economic sort, and apparently to a practically unbounded ex- 
tent, as economists generally assume. But the “efficient” organization of 
productive functions for supplying needs and wants involves minute sub- 
division of tasks, with accurate co-ordination, which makes them in the 
large uninteresting and tends to reduce them to toil or drudgery. Eff- 
ciency also involves submission to direction, and concentrated authority, 
if the system is to strive for increased efficiency; while if economic life is 
reduced to an unvarying routine (the economists’ “stationary state”’), all 
social economic problems practically disappear. This requirement of di- 
rection, separated from the concrete performance of functions, is by all 
odds the most important detail in the ‘division of labor,” from the stand- 
point of increasing efficiency. But the function of directing activity is 
not, generally speaking, toil or drudgery but is most interesting and ex- 
citing. All these statements are valid entirely apart from any question as 
to the nature of the system of organization, or the manner in which lead- 
ers are selected, and the operating functions defined and apportioned. In 
particular, they would be just as true under socialism of any imaginable 
kind as under what we call the “competitive system.”” No imaginable 
type of organization machinery which is possible under the physical condi- 
tions of life can either change these facts or make the division of labor be- 
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tween direction and operation seem “fair.’’ This is particularly true in 
view of the fact that the leaders do not necessarily have any special per- 
sonal qualities which they do not acquire in the activities of leadership. 

These facts raise two further problems. The first has to do with the 
economic remuneration for leadership. It seems particularly anomalous 
that the most interesting functions should also receive the highest re- 
wards. But there is no reason to believe that it would not work out in 
much the same way under any possible system of choosing leaders, spe- 
cifically if some “‘political’’ type of organization were substituted for eco- 
nomic competition. The basic fact seems to be that the freedom which 
people actually want is primarily freedom to try competitively to “get 
ahead,” to improve their social position. But such freedom is absolutely 
inimical to “‘justice’’ and, in addition, if carried very far, tends to work 
against efficiency itself: it tends to disrupt and demoralize any system of 
organization. 

The other problem referred to centers in the fact of human mortality, 
the life-cycle of the individual (which presumably cannot be much 
changed!) and the conditions of social continuity, biological and organiza- 
tional. If anything is palpably and almost absolutely ‘“‘unfair,”’ it is that 
individuals should inherit differential advantages, should not have an 
“equal start.”” As the title of Bye and Blodgett’s chapter on inheritance 
effectively suggests, children do not choose their “fathers”; and the alloca- 
tion of parents or starting-points in life not only is not carried out on ethi- 
cal lines, but we can neither imagine any organization which would work 
much more ethically in this regard nor even state what would be the mean- 
ing of ethical in this connection. Whether another system of organization 
might reduce the “‘injustice’”’ of inheritance of status or opportunity to 
secure it, with or without the complete abolition of the private family, is a 
question on which opinions differ but on which, in the present writer’s 
reasoned opinion, it is impossible to make any prediction of appreciable 
value. 

The “conclusion of the matter’ seems to be in accord with our state- 
ment made at the outset. The ethical judgments of even the philosophi- 
cally educated—and also of the religiously inspired—are saturated with 
contradiction as well as vagueness. And, in addition, we have developed 
no “‘social science” on the basis of which it is possible to predict the results 
of any imagined change in the legal constitution of society, even if the 
change is minute and gradual, to say nothing of predicting the results of 
revolution. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE LASTING ELEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALISM. By William Ernest Hocking. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. Pp. xiv+187. $2.00. 
Under present political and social conditions in the world, a volume of 

lectures on the subject of individualism delivered under a university pro- 

fessorship by one of the leading philosophers of the day is to be approached 
with serious interest. Professor Hocking tells us that his five chapters 
have come out of four lectures and that these represented a further work- 
ing-out of his part in a three-cornered symposium on “The Future of 
Liberalism,’’ held in New York in the winter of 1934-35 and arranged by 
the American Philosophical Association.' The book will be discussed here 
from the standpoint of a student of economic theory (incidentally, one 
who is sometimes ‘‘called” a philosopher [by way of honor or of contempt], 
among the colleagues of his own profession). The book raises so many is- 
sues of such fundamental import to anyone intellectually interested in 
what people of the generation now in middle life have been taught to call 

“civilization” that to deal with it in the space available for a review re- 

quires the assumption of a somewhat pontifical manner. 

The first chapter, on ‘The Individual as Unit of Social Order,”’ deals 
with the historical background of individualism and with the “logic’”’ of 
the position. Both topics are further elaborated in chapter iii, on “The 
Dialectic of Liberalism,” which might well have been placed next in order. 
This part of the book is especially interesting and valuable. The treat- 
ment of Mill and Marx as thesis and antithesis, for example, is highly sug- 
gestive. Professor Hocking is to be commended for facing philosophical 
issues in philosophical terms, and particularly for “seeing through” the 
superficialities of pragmatism and Marxism as well as historical (nine- 
teenth-century) liberalism. There is surely no “‘sense’’ in pretending to 
discuss social problems without some basis in ethics, in the way of “rights” 
and “duties” or in some other form, or without a philosophical orientation 
in terms of which such a basis can be real and can be taken seriously. We 
further agree enthusiastically with Professor Hocking’s view that in the 

‘The other participants were Professors John Dewey (to whom this volume is 
dedicated) and W. P. Montague. Certain of Professor Dewey’s reflections on the subject 
have previously appeared in a volume of university lectures under the title, “Liberalism 
and Social Action,’’ which was reviewed in this journal in the issue of January, 1936 
(pp. 229-36). 
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older liberalism the emphasis on rights, rather than on duties, was wrong, 
both from the standpoint of ethical theory and from that of conducive- 
ness to social stability and well-being. But in many quarters such a view 
is regarded as intolerably conservative and would be denied the name of 
liberalism. 

When we turn to the more constructive part of the book, the impression 
(on this reviewer) is much less satisfactory. To begin with, the economist 
must criticize the religious philosopher for what seems to the former a 
serious slighting of the religious side of modern individualism and liberal- 
ism. Apart from a paragraph on the Reformation, we have found two 
references to religion (pp. 23, 34), one of which apologetically proceeds in 
the same sentence to say that by “religious” is meant “‘metaphysical.” 
(The word “‘religion’’ does not occur in the excellent index; and there is no 
reference to Max Weber, or Professor Tawney, to the familiar controversy 
over religion, and the genesis of “‘capitalism’’). More important, we find 
no discussion of the degree or the sense in which the issues dealt with are 
economic, or of the meaning of economic interests and their relation to 
other interests—‘“‘selfish”’ and ‘‘unselfish”’; social, political, and religious— 
in the conflicts which underlie the current “‘social’’ problem, in the inclu- 
sive sense of the term. The argument as a whole is rich with penetrating 
observations but seems lacking in the effort to define fundamental issues 
clearly and subject them to systematic examination. At points where the 
drift leads one especially to hope for something definite and constructive, 
the crucial statements made lack concreteness and have the flavor of the 
commonplace. 

The phenomena of attraction and aversion among personalities are re- 
ferred to only in a parenthetical passage (pp. 30-31) on “‘love”’ (including 
friendship). There is no mention of the phenomena of “dislike,’’ which 
are surely at least as important, or of partisanship as a basic human 
trait. Nor is there any explicit reference to the infinite complexity of ‘“‘in”’ 
and “‘out”’ groups, which make up so much of the underlying structure of 
social conflict and of the real substance of individuality itself. Most of 
the references to economics in the orientation sections relate to Marxism, 
with its tendency to overemphasize “the economic factor”’ and in general 
to accentuate everything that was bad in nineteenth-century economistic 
individualism. In this connection Marxism and pragmatism are bracketed 
together (p. 64) but rather casually, in passing; this is one of many such 
observations worth development and emphasis. Another is the remark 
(p. 24) that the term “bourgeois,” instead of designating a class, should be 
interpreted as descriptive of the general type of being whom we refer to as 
the “‘modern individual.” 
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The last section of chapter i, dealing with “The Logic of Individuality,” 
particularly impresses the reviewer with its failure to seize and exploit a 
real opportunity, although it is excellent in its general drift and in numer- 
ous pointed observations. Surely there is a “logic”’ of individualism in a 
fairly definite sense. The fact that social issues are discussed has impor- 
tant implications. In the first place it implies that the issues arise out of 
individual differences—differences of opinion in some relation to conflicts 
of interest. As Gertrude Stein might say, there is no issue until there is an 
issue. Discussion also involves mutual recognition of positions taken and 
of their advocates as meeting on some level of equality. If there is to be 
serious “talk” about social questions at all—in contrast with poetry, 
tragic or comic, bons mots, and verbal interchange which is itself merely 
a form of conflict or mere ‘‘noise’’—conflicts of interest must be tied up 
with differences of opinion. They must have ‘‘merits”; there must be 
quasi-objective ‘‘norms.’’ Problems must be problems, with solutions bet- 
ter and worse, if not categorically right and wrong. And discussion must 
be a technique for investigating and solving problems. (This view also 
seems to be indicated in a sentence on page 41, but vaguely and fleetingly, 
almost parenthetically.) 

The author’s diagnosis of the present difficulties of liberalism (chap. ii) 
stresses its failure to achieve social unity, its overemphasis on rights in 
comparison with duties, and an emotional defect in failing to appeal more 
to the heroic in man. This, again, is very good, as far as it goes; but we 
miss a Clear indication of reasons why increasing unification is needed, or 
why increasing difficulty in unification is met with, and any serious at- 
tempt at fundamental analysis of the relations between the individual 
and society. The notion of a social organism is several times referred to 
and rejected (pp. 42, 99, etc.), but without serious examination of its 
meaning. We nowhere find a clear distinction between association as 
“organization” for individual purposes and unification in which individual 
personality is subordinated to group aggrandisement or some other form 
of social end (Gemeinschaft versus Gesellschaft). Society may be (and 
necessarily is, more or less) ‘‘unified’’ in several different senses. In so far 
as people are to live together, in any real association, their relations must 
be governed by some set of rules, which must be identical for all. The 
limits of agreement, whether voluntary or compulsory, on such rules are 
the limits of group life. And in so far as they are to live together “‘well”— 
peaceably and harmoniously rather than in strife and chaos, another 
“good” which is presupposed in discussion—these rules must be voluntar- 
ily accepted. This unquestionably means accepted as “‘fair,” and we are 
back to ethical bedrock in relation to any discussion of social problems. 
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But acceptance as fair does not of logical necessity mean intelligent ac- 
ceptance or actual fairness, which is an additional requisite for freedom in 
any proper sense of that term. We must further distinguish between the 
forms of association in casual social intercourse and a more definite co- 
operation for purposes individual or social. The first are usually left al- 
most entirely to spontaneous custom or mores; rules both for explicit co- 
operation and for unification for group ends are more a matter of conscious 
process and are usually embodied in “law,” with some machinery for en- 
forcement. 

It probably cannot be said on any abstract ground that individualistic 
organization is an intrinsically higher form of association than is integrat- 
ed action for group purposes (in the sense in which these are real), pro- 
vided that in either case the informing purpose of each individual’s life 
is intellectually and morally (as well as emotionally) his own. This means 
that the character and form of social unity must be established and agreed 
upon through discussion, in the meaning already indicated. The diffi- 
culty with “social purpose”’ is that it is not likely to conform to any such 
specifications. It will almost inevitably be the purpose of some spokes- 
man or “leader” or “party” selected in some way, and will involve the 
use of the great masses of the citizenship as means rather than as ends. 
Any highly integrated action seems incompatible with real liberty. It is 
not that leadership necessarily involves compulsion in any crude sense. 
The spokesman will presumably be selected by success in getting his pur- 
poses accepted as those of society and of the individuals composing it. 
But the process is not likely to be intellectual or of the nature of discus- 
sion; rather, it will almost certainly consist in persuasion through emo- 
tional appeal, with creation of the mob mind. Moreover, this danger is 
present in connection with any high degree of organization, even though 
ostensibly for mutual aid in promoting individual well-being. A “social- 
istic” state might conceivably afford a more effective realization of true 
liberalism, true individualism, than the political negativism and laissez 
faire of the nineteenth-century type could ever do in practice. The weak- 
ness of the socialistic program is the extreme improbability that it would 
ever really operate in this way or even seriously attempt to do so. But 
any such a statement must be recognized as a political prediction to which 
the science of economics has little or no relation. 

In so far as any generalization is possible in the field of political theory, 
the foregoing reasoning seems to justify the view that the ultimate basis 
of individuality is conflict or competition. This cannot mean exclusively 
individual competition however, since at the ultimate minimum the nat- 
ural family is the more real unit in the most individualistic society and 
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since a complex of other primary groupings is practically inevitable. What 
is necessary to individualism is, on the one hand, membership of the (bio- 
logical) individual in numerous groups with a fair degree of freedom and 
flexibility in selection (this is fairly well indicated by Professor Hocking— 
see especially page 30) and, on the other, the proviso that individual and 
group competition and struggle must be co-operative in general effect. It 
is in this last connection that we find the main issue between enterprise 
economy and any political administration of economic life. Ideally, both 
would be competitive yet result in constructive co-operation. But both 
undoubtedly tend toward the reduction of competition and establish- 
ment of monopoly of the directive function, i.e., of power, which means 
dictatorship. The only safeguard against this eventuality would seem to 
be the maintenance of the traditional liberal system, though with some 
necessary modifications. That is, the economic and political systems must 
be kept fundamentally separate, and the main function of government 
must be the negative one of preventing any individual or any organiza- 
tion, other than the government, from securing power enough to domi- 
nate, or seriously interfere with, “fair competition” for either economic 
or political power. 

This brings us to the reasons for the failure of liberalism to achieve so- 
cial unity, on which Professor Hocking has practically nothing to offer. 
Of course, the mere growth of population in the Western world has 
brought people into more intimate association, calling for more rules of 
action, moral or legal, and better observation or enforcement, to prevent 
friction. Modern technology, in connection with the factory organization, 
is another well-recognized force working in the same direction. But more 
fundamental reasons lie deeper still. Only in a superficial view are they 
economic or material at all; in reality they are concerned more with the 
limitations of an economic interpretation of social interests and conflicts. 
The economic interest, properly defined, is not ‘competitive’; if it were, 
it would not be individualistic.2 Analytically, it means an interest in in- 
dividual satisfaction dependent upon the quantity of “‘goods and serv- 
ices’ consumed. But the real interest in ‘economic activity” is highly 
complex. (On many of the most fundamental issues, the critics of eco- 
nomic individualism operate in terms of misconceptions and oversimpli- 
fications taken over from incautious classical economists!) Economic life 

? Professor Hocking is categorically wrong on this (p. 114). The contest spirit may 
or may not be egotistic; if so, it is in a different sense from economic selfishness. Pro- 
fessor Hocking himself (pp. 91, 92) recognizes that the American business man, at least, 


is by no means exclusively selfish even in the sense of lacking generosity and public 
spirit, to say nothing of the narrower meaning of the word. 
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is life; and all human life is active and social, in a complex of senses. It is 
motivated by interest in action, in “getting ahead,” and in particular is in 
large part a struggle for relative social status and for power. It is for his- 
torical reasons that the social struggle has in the modern centuries been so 
highly concentrated in production and exchange instead of politics, war, 
and diplomacy. The organization pictured in pure economic theory is 
not a “‘social’’ organization in any real sense but an interaction between 
producers and consumers, of the sort exemplified by the patronizing of 
slot-machines, without any human contact. This abstraction is valid and 
essential for certain purposes of scientific analysis and is mistakenly repu- 
diated by those who do not like social dogmas supposedly deduced from 
the “economic man’’—and the same persons generally have no more lik- 
ing for analytic rigor in any connection. But it is thoroughly pernicious 
as the sole basis for conclusions regarding social policy. Moreover, in ac- 
tual economic life men do not typically act as individuals at all but as 
members of groups, such as business corporations, labor unions, occupa- 
tional and professional associations, etc., formed for the promotion of spe- 
cial interests. 

It is in this connection that we encounter the ‘“‘nemesis”’ of freedom and 
the essential problem of liberalism. The freedom which men spontane- 
ously crave is, in the first place, freedom to use power, and beyond that is 
freedom to use it to secure more power, in which there is a natural cumula- 
tive tendency to concentration. The economic system is a power system, 
and as such has no ethical character. ‘‘Productivity”’ is a power concept, 
as much as an ethical one, and most of the objections to the enterprise 
economy on the ground that it does not work in accord with economic 
theory really follow much more from the fact that in the main it does. But 
the inequities of marginalism are further and capriciously aggravated by 
the uncertainty or “luck” factor, and even more by the ability to per- 
suade and to organize. And both gambling and persuading appeal to basic 
human interests. The same characteristics, however, affect any other 
power system, and in an aggravated form that of the political state which 
“radicals” propose to substitute for the market organization as a cure for 
the ethical defects of the latter. 

From an ethical point of view, the basic fallacy of historical individual- 
ism, or liberalism, was that of taking the individual as a datum. Economi- 
cally, the individual is a union of three elements: wants or tastes, produc- 
tive capacities or resources (internal or external to his “‘person’’ as usually 
conceived), and knowledge of technical processes for the use of the re- 
sources. Palpably, he is, to an overwhelming extent, a social creation in 
all these respects; and the very meaning of most of his qualities is relative 
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to an existing state of culture and to corresponding qualities in other per- 
sons with whom he finds himself in economic relations. And ethically the 
fundamental problem of society is not so much that of establishing and 
maintaining fair terms of relationship between (given) individuals as it is 
one of creating individuals with such characteristics and capacities and 
living in such relations as make it possible for them to meet in the discus- 
sion of social issues on terms of the essential equality. 

The “two necessities of future societies” discussed in chapter iv are 
simply unity and freedom. The treatment raises no important issues and 
again seems hardly to rise above the commonplace. It is constantly em- 
phasized that the state must have something “‘of its particular own”’ to do. 
In spite of repeated repudiation of the organic conception of society, the 
implication of what is said is that social unity consists in the socialization 
of purpose rather than an ethical organization of individuals for individual 
purposes. As already noted, this is not theoretically incompatible with in- 
dividualism, but abstract considerations and the actual course of history 
combine to prove that such unification means dictatorship. Moreover, 
one may be equally sure that what the state naturally tends to find “‘of its 
particular own”’ to do will center largely in antagonistic relations to other 
states: diplomacy, Realpolitik, preparation for war, and war. Professor 
Hocking also recognizes this danger (p. 112; and repeatedly in his final 
chapter, pp. 153, 157, 159). 

Chapter v, ‘“‘The Co-agent State,” presumably intended to bring the 
discussion to a constructive conclusion, is the least satisfactory of all. It 
carries forward the confusions already mentioned, and consists largely in 
the elaboration of truistical abstractions. It contains a section dealing 
expressly with economics; and what Professor Hocking has to say on this 
subject—in this chapter, and scattered through the others, notably chap- 
ter iii—is so uncomprehending and misdirected that quite severe adjec- 
tives would be required for a candid characterization. Or else, all that this 
reviewer is doing in his life-work, along with all others whom he would rate 
as economists, is merely corrupting the morals of the youth and deserves 
the appropriate punishment. Space-limits prohibit going into detail, but 
the primitive heresy of a labor theory of value might head the list. (How 
did anyone ever come to imagine that “quantity of labor” either does or 
should or could have any definite relation to value, or even that it has 
any reasonably definite meaning!) 

The chapter also contains a brief section on freedom of expression of 
thought, which reiterates the position taken earlier in various connec- 
tions (see Index, s.v. ‘Speech, freedom of’’). In this connection occurs 
one of the sharpest differences to be noted between the reviewer and the 
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author. In chapter iv (pp. 136 ff.) Professor Hocking lays it down as a 
right and a duty and a law of life that thought must get into the open and 
work its way to power. If thought is a means to power, isn’t the author 
just a pragmatist after all? Our view would be that thought must do its 
best to avoid the very suspicion of contamination by the competitive 
struggle for power; that if it does not, it forfeits its right to pass for 
thought in the real, discussion sense. This is surely the supreme poison of 
Marxism, the doctrine that all expression, as well as all political action, is 
necessarily the reflection of “‘interest”’ and a stroke in the war between in- 
terests or “‘classes.”’ 

The author’s treatment of this topic of freedom of speech is character- 
istic of the book in the way in which it is excellent as far as it goes but 
fails to follow through. He very rightly criticizes traditional liberalism for 
not adding to its demand for this freedom the specification that it is ‘for 
thinkers” (his italics). He clearly means competent and impartial think- 
ers; and the burning question is how to recognize competence and impar- 
tiality, or in whose hands to leave the discrimination. It is safe to say that 
there is no easy or very satisfactory answer to this question; society is in- 
evitably poised between the polar evils of ‘“‘boobery” and “punditry” in 
power. Much more could have been said on this problem, as on others, 
but this is not the place to indicate what it would have been. 

FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


CONTRIBUTION AUX RECHERCHES ECONOMETRIQUES. By René Roy. “‘Ac- 
tualités scientifiques et industrielles.’’ Paris: Hermann & Cie, Edi- 
teurs, 1936. Pp. 45. 

It is a notorious fact that the “givens” of economic theory are, in fact, 
unknown and must be discovered empirically. In solving their problems 
economists assume the demand functions, the supply functions, the pro- 
duction functions, and the “‘liquidity preferences” to be known. Actually, 
they are unknown; and it is this void in their knowledge which is responsi- 
ble for much of the aridity of present-day economics. 

In the last decade or two, several attempts have been made to deter- 
mine the concrete, statistical forms of the unknown functions, and more 
especially of the demand functions. In this work American economists 
have played a leading role. In France such work is being done by Pro- 
fessor René Roy, of |’Ecole national des Ponts-et-Chaussées, who, sur- 
mounting tremendous obstacles, has familiarized himself with the litera- 
ture and developed an original method for attacking the problem, and 
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has succeeded in deducing for the first time the elasticities of demand for 
transportation, gas, postal service, and tobacco. 

This little book is an excellent summary of the various statistical 
studies of demand. Its scope is well indicated by the table of contents: 

The Demand for Direct Consumers’ Goods 

Cournot’s Conception of Demand 

Elasticity of Demand 

Gregory King’s Law 

The Demand for Monopolized Goods and Services 

The Dynamic Concept as Contrasted with the Static Concept of Cournot 

The Researches of the American School 

The Results Obtained by the American School 


The section devoted to the American School deals with the work of 
Moore and Schultz, and Professor Roy reproduces the latter’s determina- 
tions of the elasticities of demand for corn, hay, wheat, sugar, potatoes, 
oats, barley, rye, and buckwheat. It does not, however, deal with the 
latest researches in this field, which center around the problem of the in- 
terrelations of the demands for completing and competing goods. 

The work is clearly written and constitutes an excellent summary of 
some of the more important findings of recent statistical studies in de- 


mand. 
HENRY SCHULTZ 


University of Chicago 


THEORY OF THE DeMmocrATIC STATE. By Marie Collins Swabey. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. 234. $2.50. 

This book deals with what, in a political discussion, is perhaps unfor- 
tunately called “republican logic.” It is “an effort to think through per- 
haps the chief principles of democracy.’”’ But what are they? In the au- 
thor’s eyes, the central thesis of democracy is “essentially individualism 
rather than socialism”; and it is this conviction that the book defends. 
It is a daring attempt to transfer the prestige of science from Marxism to 
democracy—not by making off with the conclusions of science but by 
claiming a priority of ownership, by democracy, of scientific methodology. 

Professor Swabey argues that, ‘“‘although the facts with which they deal 
are different, the logic of democracy and science are very similar.” Their 
common source lies in the quantitative method of critical abstraction. 
Democratic thought “patently admits belief in a formal, non-naturalistic 
logic . . . . in which the laws of consistency are central.” The law of iden- 
tity is a “kind of charter of individualism.” Political equality, per capita 
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enumeration, majority rule, juries as samples—all of these and many 
other notions follow from the logical and mathematical considerations 
which were uppermost in those two Ages of Reason, the Greek and the 
European, when democracy and political atomism also flourished most 


freely. 

But this, as the author fully realizes, is an age of machines, intense dif- 
ferentiation, and large-scale industrial organization with its techniques 
of autocratic authoritarianism and mass-manipulation by means of propa- 
ganda. The dictatorships, in frankly becoming politically, as well as eco- 
nomically, ‘“organic’”’ on the national scale, have challenged the mixed 
political atomism and economic organicism of the diffuse and lumbering 
democracies. As a nation, we continue to place business first; but senti- 
mentally, we are democrats. With Professor Swabey, we should like to 
see an “‘open’’ economic order with the state as impartial umpire to see 
that there is fair play for all. But there may be a fatal gulf between our 
longings for “‘prosperity”’ and democracy in the sense of rudimentary so- 
cial justice, as the Marxists contend. The palpable flaw in the umpire 
metaphor lies in the fact that, economically speaking, the umpire is 
also one of the players. And our own national “game” is by no means in- 
dependent of other games played on neighboring diamonds under some- 


what different rules. 
HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


Union College 


SoctaL Eruics: AN INTRODUCTION TO MoRAL PROBLEMS. By Ephraim 
Edward Ericksen. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1937. Pp. 
xili+351. $1.75. 

This elementary textbook, cut to a now-familiar pattern, bears on its 
jacket the inscription: “The study of Ethics should carry with it a sense 
of responsibility for the creation of a better social order.”’ Professor Erick- 
sen’s approach is thus frankly not theoretical or descriptive but practical 
and hortatory. His better social order is one where democracy and Chris- 
tianity of the American pattern, suitably purified, have become universal. 
To hasten its coming, he brings up many current ethical problems, and 
states “‘both sides” in the hope of provoking proper opinions from his pre- 
sumably immature readers. But he supplies neither of the two prime pre- 
requisites for the formation of reflective opinions: sufficient empirical 
data and theoretical clarity. He realizes that his readers are confused and 
even antagonistic in their thinking, but he makes no attempt to meet any 
but the most superficial of skepticisms. A yeasty ambiguity enables him 
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to embrace the best features of all the ethical worlds. The alert student, 
however, will ask for something more specific than “higher planes” and 
“worthy goals.” 

“With proper definition,” says the author, “the term socialized self may 
serve as the ultimate principle of moral judgment The moral ideal 
is one in which the values common to the community have become also 
the values of the individual.”’ But why? A recent English book on the 
same subject begins with the announcement that the first step in morals 
is ‘to get rid of the false notion that it is a good thing for the individual 
to serve society and its institutions.” Professor Ericksen nowhere vali- 
dates his claim that “‘the object of all social endeavor should be the endur- 
ing welfare of the greatest possible number” except to identify his ideal 
with “social progress,’ more nearly expressed by democracy than any- 
thing else. But what is welfare, and why not some form of collectivism? 
The author hints rather gingerly at a “thoroughgoing readaptation of our 
economic system to the new and urgent demands of a torn and confused 
society,’’ but goes no farther. There is similar shadow-boxing with the 
thornier questions of sex and international politics. Can American col- 
lege students be put off much longer with hymns to the beauties of serv- 
ice for social betterment, whatever that may be, on the assumption that 
everything will come out all right if only everyone is unselfish for no reason 


in particular? 
HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


Union College 


PROUST AND SANTAYANA: THE AESTHETIC Way OF LiFe. By Van Meter 
Ames. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1937. Pp. ix+176. $2.00. 
“Proust and Santayana belong, with Schopenhauer, to the great tradi- 

tion that puts contemplation above action.” It is the aesthetic way of 

life in this sense of detached contemplation which Professor Ames is con- 
cerned to expound and defend as against the reformers and go-getters of 

our times. But the foregoing quotation might give the totally false im- 

pression that his book has sufficient unity to be summed up neatly in a 

single sentence. It resembles a pasting-up of scattered articles far more 

than a planned and integrated performance. So that, while the themes 
and the men it treats are worthy of the best that literary and philosophi- 
cal talent, if not genius, can afford, the writing is uneven, disorganized, 
and repetitious. 

Likenesses are discoverable in the book’s two main figures, Proust and 

Santayana; but it would be hard to find two studies with less in common 

than Professor Ames’s opening chapters. The essay on Proust is a well- 
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considered and penetrating analysis of that difficult novelist; the pages 
devoted to Santayana are mere disconnected table talk interspersed with 
quotations from his works. There are many who will agree with the au- 
thor in finding any comment by Santayana interesting but who will be 
disappointed by the substitution of a diary for a critique. 

The remaining six chapters of the book ring a number of changes upon 
what is essentially a single theme, the ‘““Apology for Aesthetes” in the 
sense already mentioned: those who live appreciatively find deeper hap- 
piness than those who live acquisitively. Yet there is a side-stepping of a 
major issue in the fact that the perplexing connection between apprecia- 
tion and a certain minimum of acquisition remains comparatively unex- 
plored. ‘The worst of the actual situation is that people who most need 
the solace of beauty are most cut off from it by worry about grocery bills 
and rent.’’ What price detachment in so untidy a world? 

HAROLD A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


IDEOLOGY AND Utopia. By Karl Mannheim. Preface by Louis Wirth, 
translator (with Edward A. Shils). “International Library of Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Scientific Method.’”’ New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1936. Pp. xxxi+318. $4.00. 

A translation that reads well is here made available of several different 
units from a German scholar already influential in English-speaking coun- 
tries. An expatriate, the author now lives in England and teaches at the 
University of London. The major part of what is now translated was 
first published in 1929, under the title here used for the whole collection. 
The latter portion (Part V) is the translation of the author’s encyclopedia 
article ‘“The Sociology of Knowledge’’ (1931); and the first part (about 
fifty pages) is “a preliminary approach to the problem,” written espe- 
cially for this English presentation. 

The preliminary approach is more elementary than is required for 
American social scientists, as the latter section is too schematic to add 
much, if anything, to the body of the book. The remainder, as the com- 
prehensive Preface by Professor Louis Wirth makes clearer than is adver- 
tised, is hardly more than an elaborate German statement of what Amer- 
ican philosophers and sociologists have together already made clear to 
themselves. 

Putting aside the heavy Teutonic machinery of exposition and argu- 
ment (what he is going to prove, what he is now proving, what he has 
established, why he has not established more than he has established, 
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etc.), Mannheim’s work is an informed and detailed protest against dis- 
torted thinking (and in less degree against inhumane action) which now 
prevails as regards man-in-society. That he divides distorted thinking 
into two kinds and names the kinds “ideology” and ‘“‘utopia” is his privi- 
lege. There’s no law (in America at least) against anybody’s calling any- 
thing and anybody whatever he can make communicable. Though Mann- 
heim strains the term “ideology” in making it stand for thinking distorted 
in defense of a prevailing order (more perhaps than the term “‘utopia”’ is 
strained by making it stand for thinking distorted into an attack upon the 
status quo), he sustains the strain with observations, and even arguments, 
so ingenious that we are persuaded to let the usage pass uncriticized, 
though not unremarked. Mannheim is aware of the “strain” (p. 176); 
and we are not unaware of the apology that any two terms made to carry 
the whole freight of distorted thinking will appear to the outsider budged, 
if not hopelessly strained. In social thinking, then, for purposes of this 
volume, utopias transcend social reality to transform; ideologies tran- 
scend to confirm. 

The problem thus treated is set by the frank recognition that there is no 
knowledge that is not relative to something other than its object. The 
direction of Mannheim’s treatise is determined by the belief that this 
most comprehensive ‘“‘something’’ determining thinking is society (soci- 
eties). Social factors condition all human knowing. Though individual 
thinkers do the knowing, society provides the individual with his mind 
(this is not made as emphatic by Mannheim as by pragmatists, notably 
Mead), furnishing him both its content and its configurations. “The soci- 
ology of knowledge,” a phrase repeated by the author until it is degraded 
into a cliché, means hardly more than the fact of knowing, under this pre- 
sumption of ubiquitous social conditioning. So stated, the problem is one 
that the pragmatists and certain sociologists have long been proclaiming 
and celebrating in America. 

Mannheim makes unusually clear, however, that not only is the think- 
ing of the other person conditioned by his social nexus but that Mann- 
heim’s thinking about the other thinkers is equally and likewise condi- 
tioned. Such self-inclusion in fallibility is an excellent propaedutic to 
modesty. Recognition of this ubiquity promotes what has usually been 
called “relativism of knowledge’”’ (in America, “objective relativism’’) 
into what is here called “relationism.”” Mannheim has learned enough 
about the matter to name it, though, as we shall see, not enough to cir- 
cumvent it. Still lacking for social judgments is objectivity. Subjectivity, 
however, is at least cured of any maniacal tendency to solipsism. 

So much for the problem and Mannheim’s approach to it. The chief 
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outer characteristic of Mannheim’s work is this universal form of state- 
ment and the ensuing documentation from investigations of various social 
segments (political parties, national groups, professional loyalties, aca- 
demic isolation, etc.) in the light of the hopes raised by their thinking. 
Observations of great acuteness fill the pages in which he looks at the his- 
tory or at the dialectics of specialized groups in Western society. We may 
agree with Professor Wirth that Mannheim’s distinction is in stating the 
larger problem clearly and in then breaking it up so as to facilitate re- 
search in the direction of its specific aspects. If anybody ever disbelieves 
Mannheim’s general thesis, it will most likely be because he has not read 
the book or because he cannot stand to contemplate the consequences that 
seem to flow from the thesis. This from the outside. 

From the inside the chief characteristic of the work seems, to me, its 
high courage and good cheer. This tone is important—all the more so be- 
cause the statement of the problem does not, in this case, by any means 
constitute its solution. Finding no impartial knowledge of man and so- 
ciety, nor being himself able to discover a base of knowledge expectation 
more realistically promising than social relativism, Mannheim neverthe- 
less carries on with the air of one about to make the best of the very best 
instead of one making the best of the worst. One suspects that he has 
meat to eat that his doctrine knows not of. What he states is the very 
worst for the hope of a dependable social science or for peace in a warring 
world; for it admits Marxism’s charges against the rest of us, then makes 
Marxism’s case against Marxism itself, and finally leaves all parties strug- 
gling for melioristic knowledge in a field shown not to be capable of yield- 
ing knowledge dependable for melioristic purposes. 

That is courage. Yet, how Mannheim carries it off! Having found a 
grand name (‘‘sociology of knowledge’) for a hypothetical science, he has 
intoned the name so frequently and so finely that he seems at times to 
feel that the science implied by the name rises in factual majesty to meet 
its magical name. He has, if not the confidence of a man who thinks he 
has found a scientific content for the felicific phrase, then confidence that 
all that is needed is further research to enable hin to shout “Eureka!” 

Nevertheless, it is to the credit of his caution that he never quite rises 
up to shout that he has found what he has not found. True, he does claim 
what few politicians would claim, that he has found a basis for a science 
of politics. But the melioristic mouse produced in a fecund moment by the 
sweating mountain is this: the redefinition of science to make it mean the 
knowledge which politicians and other participants actually have. This is 
permissible but not finally heartening. Such a science can be reared in 
any segment of human experience merely by exercising a robust will to 
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redefine, leaving things social exactly as they were before. Beyond this 
unnotable discovery, Mannheim seems to find that the intelligentsia 
(largely academicians) that sensitizes itself seriatim to all cultural ten- 
sions and to all political points of view can thereby achieve a “position 
from which a total perspective would be possible” —a vantage from which 
it can then propound reasons more reasonable than, and pronounce judg- 
ments more scientific than, the reasons and the judgments of the best 
political participants. 

This hope we ought realistically to examine, in the spirit of Mann- 
heim’s fear that otherwise there would be none in society to “play the 
part of watchmen in what otherwise would be a pitch-black night.” By 
sensitizing himself to other cultures (each of which in turn provides “‘som- 
nambulistic certainty” to its own children), this ‘‘socially unattached in- 
tellectual,” as somehow a favored child of fortune, escapes the dominance 
of both of them and of all of them. How come? He might, indeed, shift 
from one dominance to the other, to the other, to the other, be he shifty 
enough in character, projecting each perspective in turn through the ave- 
nue of his judgment upon the whole while under the dominance of each. 
But this is no solution: this is the evil all over again in form which adds to 
social confusion the sort of personal confusion produced by it—a confu- 
sion that succeeds in breaking (with cynicism, if not otherwise) most 
would-be practitioners of such watery cosmopolitanism. 

This is no basis for meliorism, however fast and loose with it as a theory 
all or nearly all play who espouse full social ‘‘relationism.”” The real basis 
of hope in this position does not emerge, because it is excluded by the 
major assumption of “the sociology of knowledge.’ That basis is that 
some thinker sufficiently sensitized to social determinants may arise 
gruffly to turn around and heroically determine the determinants of him 
the determined. But that is, when magnified, “the great man theory of 
history”; and that theory is now in bad repute among academic theorists, 
however operative it may be shown to be by the daily press. 

So what? So this: academic theorists usually cut the roots of hope 
from under themselves. It is left to Hitler, to Stalin, to Mussolini, to 
practice as real in their several countries what the sociological theorists 
who suffer from them proclaim as impossible. I do not mean to deny rele- 
vance in the case of these leaders to the general theory of social condition- 
ing. They were not born from the womb of a vacuum or reared in a cave 
of isolation. There is, nevertheless, a special, as well as a general, theory 
of relativity. When the tensions produced in these men by the conflicts 
about them have reached a certain point, they—instead of surrendering 
to the logic of fatigue, or going insane, or turning cynical—fused in the 
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crucible of imagination a sword of novelty to determine homogeneously 

the heterogenous determinants around them. 

How was it done by them? How is it daily done, by every man who is 
determined by society in everything save what makes him the man he is 
rather than some other man? I do not profess to know fully, either in 
detail or in general. I am myself only an ignorant man and philosopher; 
I know only that I am not God. There is this, however, to be said in be- 
half of the natural piety involved in admitting to be so what one sees to be 
so without understanding how it is so: it works the peaceable fruits of 
realism to those who are exercised thereby. And there is this to be said 
against the pride that disdains such humble piecemeal piety: it usually 
pays the penance of embracing a piety that is wholesale and grandiose. 

Supernatural piety in sociology builds usually, indeed, upon the unex 
pressed assumption that cultural conflicts, even economic conflicts, are 
somehow not at bottom real. Though they are real enough to produce ex- 
patriates in our rough-and-ready generation, they are not real enough to 
daunt the faith of expatriates in a scientific solution of the problems of 
conflict through “dynamic mediation” of themselves and men like them- 
selves. I do not know whether it is just to find the aforementioned high 
morale of Mannheim grounded in this assumption.' 

Certainly his translator and expositor, Professor Wirth, may be pre- 
sumed to be rendered immune to such piety by the antidote of his own 
frank statement that “there is no value apart from interest and no ob- 
jectivity apart from agreement” (p. xxvii). But where does this actually 
leave Mannheim’s case for the intelligentsia (those who are the last to 
agree upon important matters)? Hope springs so perennially in the soci- 
ological breast that when the lust for clarity has charted the whole sea of 
social life, rendering all parts causally interdependent in fact, as pictorially 
it is on the map of what-might-be, the only ground left for hope of better- 
ment is faith that the essence of particularity, of individuality, is to be 
found in some pervasive commonalty. 

_ How shall we escape suspecting that this faith is operative secretly 
where we do not find openly avowed some justification for its only alterna- 
tive? This alternative involves Wirth’s suggestion of objectivity as social 
agreement, but provides also that which alone can implement this objec- 
tivity—a technique for getting agreement on the field of action among 
those who temperamentally exaggerate diversity in the field of thought. 

* See, however, pp. 132 ff., where he passes by a logic mysterious to me from the 
fact “that all knowledge which is either political or which involves a world-view, is 
inevitably partisan” to a faith that “this implies the possibility of an integration of 
many mutually complementary points of view into a comprehensive whole.” 
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I refer to the political technique of compromising conflicts which are ac- 
knowledged by both sides to be real but which are nevertheless synthe- 
sized in and through this conscious accommodation. Proper appreciation 
of, and required devotion to, this process I do not find clearly set forth 
anywhere in Mannheim. He more than once leads himself up to this 
fountain, but I do not seem ever to catch him taking a drink. The politi- 
cians, who do this job, are treated with respect; but the high honor as 
“dynamic mediators” of social conflicts is awarded the intelligentsia, 
whose specialized virtue is to know rather than to do. And yet all there is 
for them to know is more of the same. This is a knowledge which, the 
more detailed it gets, the more (in my opinion) it will dethrone the intel- 
lectual from the relatively high degree of disinterestedness Mannheim 
leaves for him. Knowledge, however important for this harmonizing task, 
is not enough; and for the sociology of knowledge, however perfected as a 
science, there must be provided from the outside, as it were, the efficacy 
of that action which is hardest for men—the creation of social harmony 
out of the actual disharmony of definitely competing interests. 

“From the outside,” I say. But there is no outside. That is the gist of 
Mannheim, and it is a view at which I do not complain. At least, I do not 
complain at the view that there is no “outside” as a datum. But there is 
an “inside’”’ so important, though largely neglected by Mannheim, that 
without its recognition and exploitation I see no way of getting eventually 
any more “outside” than we have initially. 

I have spoken of what, by way of synthesis, a Hitler can do to a people, 
with or without the sociology of knowledge. Driven by some inner deter- 
mination, phobic though it be, he takes “‘the bull of fate by the tail,” looks 
the situation squarely in the face—and, behold, he sees a nation of pure 
blood united into a folk, which vision he then proceeds, up to a point by 
the purging of blood, to make into a social reality. Now, if all that social 
synthesis (substituting for what Mannheim critically calls “the old demo- 
cratic tradition ....of impartiality”) means, is somehow knowing to- 
gether what diversity of one sort or another actually separates, then ex- 
patriation is quite as good as citizenship; for such knowing can be carried 
on anywhere (since everywhere there will be a society to be known— 
known even by participation). That this imaginatively fabricated togeth- 
erness is not enough is made palpable by the fact that a Hitler (or Geob- 
bels) can stop the communication upon which, in the event, such free 
knowing itself feeds. The synthesis must proceed from imagination to 
actualization if it is to be socially significant. 

This means that with little factual ground to start with we must pro- 
ceed creatively to ground the fact of social accord while creating it. The 
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case against the “old impartiality” was that it assumed (as in stoicism and 
Christianity) adequate ground, given naturally and discoverable intel- 
lectually. I agree with Mannheim that the scrupulous mind cannot as- 
sume such adequate ground. Such admission, however, requires the pre- 
sumption of creating the ground, else all hope of betterment is spurious. 
What is absent as datum may be summoned through action, if political 
life be not like a graveyard, in which consequences and antecedents do 
closely resemble each other. Dictators show that social life is life (even 
though through them it is to be buried in a graveyard). 

What we most require socially is the demonstration that the life thus 
demonstrated to exist societally may be turned to further life rather than 
to certain death. The intelligentsia are impotent if their imagination of 
unity stops at knowing things together that are not otherwise together. 
No, knowledge is not enough, though it be indispensable. Action is re- 
quired. The only active role which creates and furthers beneficently what 
dictators create and further destructively is that played, speaking general- 
ly, by the politicians. The aristocratic and autocratic notion that actual 
conflicts are not actual but fictitious gives leadership to him or to them 
who can discover the fact of given harmony under the fiction of conflicting 
interests. This may perhaps be done in the study. The democratic notion 
(though rare even among democrats) that the task is one of admitting ap- 
parent conflicts to be real, granting sincerity of motives to all, and at- 
tributing honesty to each, and yet proceeding to procure through what- 
ever means are necessary and available a working compromise—this be- 
lief would beget men who in action could produce what the intelligentsia 
merely dream. This cannot be consummated in the study. There appears 
to be only one way in which intellectuals as intellectuals can participate 
in this process—a process which not only creates unity but dedicates the 
unifying process to the service of variety. 

And that way is to glorify as part of the content of “the sociology of 
knowledge”’ the process which alone enables cultural relativity to eventu- 
ate through action in constructive social synthesis. If furthering this dem- 
ocratic process of compromise is not a part of the intellectual’s business, 
then the intellectual has no part or lot in the actual task laid upon man- 
kind by the relativism which his knowledge discloses. His highest im- 
partiality would be found in devotion to the only process which produces 
at the end what was lacking at the beginning, i.e., a tolerable agreement 
“to go along” without coercion. His nearest classlessness arises from de- 
votion to parliamentary processes that accommodate class to class, in- 
cluding in the accommodation his own class. This practical thing is a sort 
of sociological, if not moral, equivalent of impartiality. To further this is 
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a task at which the world has grown tired. It is a task so difficult that 
even more impossible tasks (such as those assumed by dictators) are 
counted easier. Yet it is a task that awaits some will to perfection as reso- 
lute as the dictator’s will to personal power and social suicide. 

This “eventual” synthesis, this manufactured impartiality, is never- 
theless so difficult of fabrication that one may despair of seeing it fur- 
thered apart from personalities who have at least as well developed as have 
dictators some “‘inner”’ source of morale. I for one, at any rate, do not see 
how this desideratum can be made possible—I mean this comprehensive 
compromise of conflicts acknowledged by all to be equally real, growing 
out of disparate interests acknowledged by all be equally legitimate—save 
by the possession of private ideals to which men can hold with renewed 
tenacity when, through compromise, they loosen their grips upon what 
emotional provincialism has through communal acquiescence rendered 
fully objective. Only when they find uncompromised in themselves some- 
thing dearer than what is compromised of their outside interests—only 
then can they be brought to the gracious act of yielding without a fight. 
Such personalities will find as unearned increment of their attitude what 
they could not discover as datum. 

Rather, therefore, than the division of thought into “ideologies” and 
“utopias,” I should prefer a more common and less pretentious dichotomy 
—that of ideas and ideals. Socially speaking, ideas are reflections of con- 
flicts that can still be resolved reasonably by men of reasonable good will. 
Ideals connote situations that we have no immediate means of improving 
—situations bad enough but to be made worse by moral impetuosity or 
physical violence. All ideals are more or less utopian, but those upon which 
we privately set the most stead are completely so. What is unrealistic 
about the final picture of ideality in each man’s head is that it is so indi- 
vidualized that it cannot be realized in a world where action connotes the 
lowest (rather than the dreamed of highest) common denominator of 
ideality. Only lesser dreams can be brought to pass, not the greater vi- 
sions. And yet it is by the greatest visions that men privately live. To 
think them sharable is not to understand their highly individualized char- 
acter, not to understand that the final condition of them is not social- 
ity, without us or within us, but the individuality which is us. They can- 
not be implemented in collective action save by coercion, and coercion for 
the sake of perfection kills what it professes to love. 

It is, indeed, the very fact that dreams of perfection are neither achiev- 
able nor sharable that renders them so precious to us. They may be use- 
less, but they are not worthless; they may be impossible, but they are our 
very own. They do not merely characterize us: they constitute us. The 
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presence of men with cores consciously not corruptible in action, because 
admitted not to be available for action, is the hope of society; because 
only such men will allow in action the give-and-take required by civiliza- 
tion, without themselves becoming the mediocrity which they tolerate in 
action. They allow mediocrity in action because they do not have to al- 
low it in thought. If and when action is all, then forgivable is action to 
the uttermost. But action to the uttermost (fascism for good, communism 
during a hypothetical interim) is the final fruit of cultural relativity unac- 
companied by the practice of the faith that privately man is more than an 
onion. 

Thus to the fascist and communist social scientists. But also to the 
liberals this lesson and advice: Liberals err in believing that action must 
undertake collectively to achieve all the perfection that we privately con- 
ceive. The liberal is not liberal enough who does not find in his own diver- 
sity enough to live for, so that he may stoop to facilitate sufficient agree- 
ment to live by. This double attitude alone makes possible the path of 
compromise by which we must live publicly, unless we are to live by (or 
die for) something much less desirable than this admittedly undesirable 
thing. 

Unless the intellectuals can save this process from the reign of relativ- 
ity and can devote themselves to what they have saved, then neither the 
sociology of knowledge nor any other sociology or philosophy will stand a 
chance to feed itself save upon its own imaginative fumings. The liberal 
who in the name of understanding is tolerant of crass intolerance is too 
liberal for continued life. The scholar who can neither stoop to action nor 
tolerate the politicians who, for necessary action, must stoop far below 
their own (and the scholar’s) private standards of perfection—this scholar 
must be prepared, like a saint, to die for a science always unavailing in 
action until it raises up devotees more understanding of the narrowness 
imposed upon ideality by action, without being less appreciative of the 
limitless reaches of an ideality so private that it must be its own reward. 

T. V. SmitH 
University of Chicago 


HuMeE’s THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE: A CRITICAL EXAMINATION. By Con- 
stance Maund. London: MacMillan & Co., Ltd., 1937. Pp. xxi+310. 
12s. 6d. 

The object of this study is ‘“‘to help the student who finds himself, after 
reading the Treatise and the Enquiry [on the understanding] still not at 
all clear what it is all about”’ in correlating ‘“Hume’s different remarks” 
on epistemological problems. 
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To avoid the recent controversies about the psychological and logical 
assumptions of epistemology, Mrs. Maund delimits the “distinct branch 
of enquiry” to which Hume contributed as that “concerning the different 
mental processes in relation to their objects and. . . . the nature, and per- 
haps also the validity, of these different objects” (pp. 18-19). Hume’s as- 
signment of priority to epistemology in the scheme of knowledge is inter- 
preted as meaning ‘‘not that we cannot study other sciences before epis- 
temology, or that it is useless to do so, but that a science of man, or of the 
principles of human nature, alone can form the basis of a system of the 
sciences, and knowledge of these principles will enable us to determine 
whether scientific propositions can be known with certainty” (pp. 17- 
18). 

The discussion is organized around the different objects or “‘accusa- 
tives”’ of the mental processes: the objects of perceiving (impressions and 
ideas), the objects of reasoning (matters of fact and relations of ideas), 
and the objects of conceiving (concepts or abstract ideas). While Hume 
himself does not discuss the last variety, Mrs. Maund thinks that his the- 
ory of custom implies it (p. 171) and that epistemology requires it (p. 177). 
Five chapters are devoted to a careful examination of the characters and 
possible complications of the percepts and concepts, while the objects of 
reasoning are discussed in the last two chapters, together with knowledge, 
belief, and skepticism in their general aspects. It is in these last two chap- 
ters that the liveliest and most crucial problems are attacked. 

For Hume’s skepticism with regard to inductive inference, Mrs. Maund 
has a rather ingenious interpretation. She finds two distinct skepticisms, 
the first being merely the technical distinction between knowledge and 
belief, which, she feels, ‘cannot affect anyone’s practical life in the way in 
which Hume seems to assume that the practical man will expect it to.” 
This skepticism shows only “that if I have regarded the sciences, other 
than mathematics, as certain and demonstrable, then I shall change my 
view and also give up all hope of turning any science which depends on 
experience or professes to make matter-of-fact statements into a demon- 
strative science”’ (p. 298). 

The second kind of skepticism “shows that I am wrong in supposing, 
if I have so supposed, that I can be certain of any belief.” This “theory 
about beliefs, called scepticism,” appears to be relevant to practical life 
but really is seen not to be when the philosopher’s and the plain man’s 
problems have been distinguished. 

The problem for the philosopher is to decide whether there is any kind of 
evidence which gives any justification for beliefs in future matters of fact. 
Investigation shows there is not. Since, however, as plain men we are not in 
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the least interested in the kind of evidence we have for our beliefs, but only in 
whether they turn out to be true or not, and since Hume’s argument is con- 
cerned only with the former question and not the latter, there seems no reason 
why any plain man should be in the least disturbed that he cannot be certain 
of any future matter of fact [pp. 298-99]. 


These interpretations do not resolve for the present reviewer the main 
issues provoked by Hume’s discussion. The ‘“‘merely’”’ epistemological 
skepticism might perhaps be thought of as a rough approximation to the 
recent formal distinction between analytic and synthetic sentences, 
though Mrs. Maund does not indicate this as her precise meaning; stil] 
Hume’s skepticism leaves the plain man more, and the philosopher less, 
cause for disturbance than the argument recognizes. Mrs. Maund thinks 
with Hume that the “ultimate principles of human nature,” instinct and 
custom, determine both the plain man and the philosopher to prefer cer- 
tain beliefs to others, and override the latter’s rationally unanswerable 
doubts (p. 299; also pp. 286-89). But such an explanation presupposes 
the settlement of two questions, still debatable, which she leaves undis- 
cussed: (1) Why is the evidence for the operation of these “principles of 
human nature’”’ as a cause for belief any less uncertain than the evidence 
for the operation of criticizable principles? (2) Why are the “‘practical”’ 
and the “rational”’ justifications of induction mutually exclusive? At this 
point and others in the critical analysis, phantom personages—“‘the epis- 
temologist,” “the psychologist,” ‘‘the plain man’’—carrying much of the 
burden of the argument, tend to get in the way of the reader who expects 
maximum clarity and responsibility in so thorough a study. 

M. B. SINGER 
University of Chicago 


BRADLEY AND BERGSON: ACOMPARATIVESTuDY. By Ram MurtiLoomba. 
(“Lucknow Philosophical Studies.”) Lucknow: Upper India Publish- 
ing House, Ltd., Pp. xii+187. Rs. 2d. 

This, the first book by a young Indian philosopher, tries the interesting 
experiment of comparing the metaphysical attitudes of two thinkers 
who are commonly regarded as widely divergent and even radically op- 
posed. This is done in the faith that if we can find points where these 
extremes meet, we may find the elements in each of them which are likely 
to be a permanent contribution to philosophy. 

The author finds such a meeting-point in the views of both eniiey and 
Bergson concerning the nature of metaphysical knowing and its distinc- 
tion from the scientific intellect. For William James’s stricture on Brad- 
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leianism as “vicious intellectualism”’ is clearly unfair. Bradley and Berg- 
son both criticize the categories of science as partial viewpoints and reject 
the view that the absolute is a logical construction. Both look for a means 
of apprehending a reality which is an individual unity and includes feeling. 
So Bergson’s “intuition” is fruitfully compared with Bradley’s “higher 
immediacy.”’ Bergson comes out of the comparison best in Mr. Loomba’s 
eyes. This is partly because of his deeper appreciation of life and growth. 
Bradley’s absolute became a static “block universe.”’ But this, Mr. Loom- 
ha interestingly urges, is not a necessary consequence of Bradley’s meta- 
physical attitude, so much as conditioned by the philosophic tradition in 
which he stood. His absolute is really the immediate collective experience 
of the multiplicity of appearances, which in effect he considers as an ideal 
and so renders static. So much we may grant on Bergson’s side. But on 
the other counts, unlike Mr. Loomba, we are inclined to give higher marks 
to Bradley. Bergson believes that his “intuition” can be completely real- 
ized —that we can achieve a form of thought which dispenses altogether 
with symbols. Bradley is to the end more sceptical—we can have partial 
experience of such Scientia intuitiva, but in its fulness it is ob6€ xrnrov ovd€ 
Tpaktov avppwrw—only the absolute could know the absolute. On the other 
hand, whereas Bergson sharply distinguishes intellect and intuition, the 
former being purely pragmatic, Bradley holds on to the conviction that 
it is the nature of any serious thinking to seek truth, even though it can 
never give more than a degree of truth in appearances. Hence judgment 
is in intention the referring of ideas to reality, and not merely a practical 
instrument. While therefore fully agreeing that Bergson is a “‘philosophi- 
cal mystic,” we may question whether it is enough to describe Bradley as 
“a mystic in spite of philosophy.’’ Beneath Bradley’s so-called “‘intel- 
lectualism”’ we may detect both a deeper appreciation of the call to seek 
metaphysical truth and a greater humility concerning its attainment. 
Dorotuy M. EMMET 
King’s College 
University of Durham 
England 


SHORTER NOTICES 
THREE TypicAL BELIEFS. By T. G. Soares. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1937. Pp. 111. $1.50. 

Christianity today may be divided into three distinct and irreconcilable 
theoretical expressions: Roman Catholicism, fundamentalism, and liberalism. 
Each of these is here presented in a wholly expository way. With the exception 
of certain specific historic doctrines, no attempt is made to set the whole in the 
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framework of cultural changes and the social flux. Roman Catholicism is said 
to have continued unbroken and unchanged through the centuries—a wholly 
indefensible statement. Paul is said to have held the Bible to be the very word 
of God—a statement certainly misleading. The author has tried to deal sympa- 
thetically with each viewpoint, and he has succeeded marvelously well. Under- 
standing, and not polemics disguised with apologetics, will make for the only 
kind of unity—that of tolerance—that is feasible among the three groups. This 
is an excellent book in line with its general purpose to circulate through the 


public libraries. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


Man. By Rabindranath Tagore. Madras: Printed at the Huxley Press, 1937. 
Pp. 61. Re. 1/. 


THEORY AND ART OF Mysticism. By Radahakmal Mukerjee. London: Long- 

mans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. 308. 155. 

In the first book we have three lectures delivered at Andhra University. 
Prose-poetry is the style, and man is the theme. Metaphysical idealism pervades 
the whole. The sublimest of feelings is that of kinship with the Supreme Hu- 
manity, the One Spirit, the Great Soul, the Totality. Man’s errors and ethical 
blunders consist in his fragmentary visions, in the disease of myopia. We are all 
one. There is a Universal Energy, an Organism of Universal Life. There is a 
destiny which is being unfolded in the evolutionary drama of the manifold 
merging freely into spiritual unity. In his inmost self man knows this to be true, 
and the world of nature depicts it all the way through. The glory of man con- 
sists in victory over the tension between mere finite existence and the realization 
of universal humanity. 

The second, a physically attractive book on the theory and art of mysticism, is, 
in this reviewer’s opinion, a hodgepodge of get-no-where sections on comparative 
religion, Eastern philosophy, sex, psychology, sociology, economics, and words. 
There is no piling-up or rounding-out of a theme. It leans throughout on other 
authorities. The title and Introduction lead one to expect some new insights on 
the general topic, but I fail to see them. However, Professor Hocking writes a 
two-page foreword in which he expresses the belief that the author has done well 
in emphasizing how in Eastern mysticism theory and practice merge. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


Tue Tuirp Reicu. By Henri Lichtenberger. Translated and edited by Koppel 
S. Pinson, with Preface by N. M. Butler. New York: Greystone Press, 1937. 
Pp. xii+392. $3.00. 

Professor Lichtenberger, an Alsatian teaching Germanic literature at the 
Sorbonne, reveals throughout this book an evident willingness to be sympathetic 
to the Nazi regime. For instance, we are told (p. 58) that the Reichstag was 
burned “by the Dutch communist, Van der Lubbe.”’ The lack of caution with 
which this Nazi theory is accepted furnishes the acid test for the author’s senti- 
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ments. One must obviously not accept this book as objective and dispassion- 
ate. Here one finds Nazi theories, ideologies, apologia, and innuendos taken 
almost at their face value; most of the book is constructed from official handouts, 
pronouncements, and propaganda, with very little attempt at objective evalua- 
tion or verification. This is particularly striking in the rather laudatory sections 
dealing with agriculture, industry, labor, and finance. The translator earns our 
gratitude for some valuable editorial corrections, and in his footnotes and bibliog- 
raphy he has furnished material for an independent appraisal of the whole Nazi 
question. In such a task the careful student would find Professor Lichten- 
berger’s book a serious obstacle rather than an aid. Almost the only item meet- 
ing even mild criticism is the Nazi treatment of religion; on the other hand, 
concentration camps are not discussed, the violent co-ordination of labor unions 
is not criticized, and anti-Semitism is condoned somewhat superciliously. 


Howarp O. EATon 


THE PROFITS OF WAR THROUGH THE AGES. By Richard Lewinsohn. Translated 
by Geoffrey Sainsbury. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. 287. 
$3.00. 

This book furnishes precise and voluminous information on the business of 
making war profitably. The author rightly insists that we must consider all of 
the possible ways of extracting profits from armed conflict and not confine our- 
selves to the more spectacular methods now under fire. His thesis is that the 
point of greatest profit is retreating farther and farther from the actual battle- 
field. In ancient times it was the general who gained most from war; later on the 
banker earned the lion’s share; but in more recent times munitions-makers and, 
to an even greater extent, the army contractors and stock speculators have 
amassed the largest war profits. While the figures the author cites pile up to im- 
pressive sums (he estimates the total war profits of the World War at $30,000,- 
000,000), one wonders if the total profits of other capitalistic enterprises, such 
as opening up virgin territory or exploiting a well-established patent monopoly 
might not prove equally striking and equally antisocial. There is, in fact, danger 
that agitation against “war profits’ may result in ill-considered legislation hav- 
ing serious unforseen consequences in other directions. One would hate to pur- 
chase the elimination of war profits at the cost of a fascistic regimentation which 
might actually breed war. The present book is totally lacking in analysis of 
these larger aspects of the problem. The book is well worth reading for the docu- 
mentation it gives on the nature and volume of war profits under a great variety 


of forms. 
Howarp O. EATON 


Tue Story OF DICTATORSHIP FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TILL Topay. By E. E. 
Kellet, M.A. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. 231. $1.75. 
It is well to get contemporary fads and vagaries of government located in an 
adequate historical perspective. Mr. Kellett is undoubtedly right in his view 
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that modern dictators are more comparable to ancient tyrants than they are to 
the constitutional dictators of Rome from whom they would prefer to trace their 
tradition. It is at this point, however, that the book is lacking; for, although 
Mr. Kellett gives us a picture of many ancient tyrants, he passes from Agatho- 
cles of Syracuse directly to the Renaissance. The book’s main thesis would seem 
to call for a study of Cincinnatus, Sulla, Caesar, and Octavius. The author’s 
chief interest, evidently, is in biographical history rather than in political theory. 
And in the pursuit of this interest he gives us, in thumb-nail sketches, an insight 
into the working of ancient tyrannies and modern dictatorships. The dominant 
problem of government by dictatorship—that of succession when the dictator 
dies—is admirably illustrated in the ‘‘benevolent”’ dictatorship of Don Carlos 
Lopez, of Paraguay, and the unspeakable tyranny of his son Francisco. During 
the six years of insane warfare waged by the latter, two-thirds of the population 
of Paraguay were killed or starved. Among modern dictators the author dis- 
cusses at length only Mussolini, Hitler, and Dolfuss, the last with more than a 
show of approval of most of his acts. The author’s castigation of the Italian 
dictatorship for the murder of Matteoti is fearless and unanswerable; nor does 
he mince words in describing the march of the Nazis to power. This book will 


serve a very useful purpose. 
Howarp O. EATon 


CHRISTLICHE METAPHYSIK UND DAS SCHICKSAL DES MODERNEN BEWUSSTSEINS. 
By Gotthard Giinther and Helmut Schelsky. Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel, 
1937. Pp. 108. 

The present studies are offered as contributions to a transcendental theory 
of “practical”? consciousness which is to supplement Hegel’s transcendental 
doctrine of ‘‘theoretical”’ consciousness. Giinther’s essay (‘‘Religion, Metaphys- 
ics, and Transcendental Idealism’) develops the concept of ‘‘metaphysical 
ethics’ with reference to the future of Christianity. Schelsky’s (‘‘Schelling’s 
Philosophy of Will and Existence’) tries to establish that this extension of the 
transcendental method was already undertaken by Schelling. 

M. B. SINGER 


An Essay ON GOVERNMENT. By James Mill. With Introduction by Ernest 
Barker. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. xx+73. 
Reasonableness makes as seasonable as the times make scandalous this re- 

printing of James Mill’s Essay on Government (first published in the fifth edition 

of the Encyclopaedia Britannica). It may all seem now, in the waste of fascism, 

a very little thing to hear repeated the clarion calls of ‘‘philosophic radicalism’’: 

“The end to be obtained, through Government as the means, is, to make that 

distribution of the scanty materials of happiness, which would insure the great- 

est sum of it to the members of the community” (p. 4). ‘‘All the difficult ques- 
tions of Government relate to the means of restraining those, in whose hands are 
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lodged the powers necessary for the protection of all, from making a bad use of 
it” (p. 6). “It is proved by the closest deduction from the acknowledged laws 
of human nature, and by direct and decisive experiments, that the ruling One, 
or the ruling Few, would, if checks did not operate in the way of prevention, 
reduce the great mass of the people subject to their power, at least to the condi- 
tion of negroes in the West Indies’’ (p. 24). Quaint as they may sound, these are 
echoes of the ideclogy which once grounded Anglo-American liberty. 

Ever relevant to government is a sentiment with which Mill closes the 
Essay: ‘“There can be no doubt that the middle rank, which gives to science, to 
art, and to legislation itself, their most distinguished ornaments, the chief source 
of all that has exalted and refined human nature, is that portion of the com- 
munity of which, if the basis of representation were ever so far extended, the 
opinion would ultimately decide” (p. 72). 
: Ts Veo 
Envoys EXTRAORDINARY. By E. B.d’Auvergne. London: Harrap, 1937. Large 

&vo. Pp. 318+Index. tos. 6d. 

To extract evidence of moral standards from the lives of ambassadors may 
seem to be a hopeless task. Most ambassadors are so completely ignorant of the 
possible existence of a moral standard affecting diplomacy that they are like 
children playing with fire. But to the critical observer of ignorance in high places 
it is useful to have a summary account of five British diplomatists of the last 
one hundred and fifty years. From Lord Malmesbury, who died in 1820, to 
Stratford Canning, “‘the voice of England in the East’’ according to Tennyson, 
who died in 1880 at ninety-four years of age, there seems to be no change in the 
assumption of British rights to correct other people ‘‘for their good.”’ Two of the 
diplomatists discussed, Bentinck and Bulwer-Lytton, who negotiated the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 with the United States, would, as the author says, 
have done better as despots in ‘‘one of our Eastern dominions.’’ But diplomacy 
in all these lives was largely a matter of calculating the risks in a conflict of 
military forces. The common man was not considered at all, except as an in- 
strument, a soldier, or a spy of the higher powers. The relation of states as 
systems of government was conceived in the crudest forms; but it is not unusual 
even today to find diplomatists in high positions who are as innocent of moral 
standards as these eighteenth-century ‘“‘gentlemen.’’ Mr. d’Auvergne has done 
his work well, although he has overcrowded the biographies with the details of 


unimportant issues, long since dead and buried. 
Cc. D: B. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS SINCE THE PEACE TREATIES. By E. H. Carr. Lon- 
don: MacMillan & Co., 1937. 8vo. Pp. 284+Index. 6s. 
Professor Carr is the Wilson Professor of International Politics in the 
University of Wales and was for some time previously in the British diplomatic 
service and in the Foreign Office. His book is an excellent summary of events 
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and situations in international affairs from 1918 until January, 1937. The peace 
settlement is described and the French alliances in Europe and the pressure on 
Germany are recorded. The middle years of “‘pacification”’ and the partial suc- 
cess of the League lead on to the economic “breakdown,”’ the collapse of the 
disarmament conference, the Nazi revolution, and the repudiation of treaties. 
And so we are back again in the jungle! It is not Professor Carr’s purpose in this 
book to explain the motive forces in this tragedy; but as a record of what has 


happened his book will be found admirable and judicious. 
C.D: B. 


ASPECTS OF A CHANGING SOCIAL STRUCTURE. By Sir Percy Alden. London: 

Allen & Unwin, 1937. 8vo. Pp. 190+Index. 4s. 6d. 

Sir Percy Alden’s long experience in social reform, both as a member of 
Parliament and as a warden of a settlement, has given him a wide view of the 
policies adopted in Great Britian. In these lectures, under the Halley Stewart 
Foundation, he describes various measures of amelioration undertaken by public 
authorities with regard to children, health and nutrition, and housing and insur- 
ance against unemployment. The lectures also include a summary description 
of the position in the British coal industry and British agriculture. The point of 
view is “‘progressive’’ but not radical, and the problems are discussed separately, 
without any attempt to advocate a fundamental policy. But the suggestions 
made on specific points are valuable and these will be of interest, even outside 
Great Britain, to all who are concerned with the improvement of the conditions 
under which the victims of the existing system of production are compelled to 
live. 

C.D. 8. 
IN THE REALM OF MIND: APPLICATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

By Charles S. Myers, F.R.S. London: Cambridge University Press, 1937. 

8vo. Pp. 251. 7s. 6d. 

This is a valuable and important addition to our knowledge of applied 
psychology. Dr. Myers was at one time the head of the Cambridge school of 
psychology and since then has devoted himself to the work of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. That Institute has done useful work in im- 
proving conditions of labor, and Dr. Myers is able to discuss practically the 
knowledge obtained with regard, for example, to the choice of a career and 
accidents. The essays also include one on musical appreciation, a criticism of 
medical education in Great Britain, and discussions of social psychology and 
psychological conceptions in other sciences. The lecture of 1932 on “The Ab- 
surdity of Any Mind-Body Relation’ and that on “The Nature of Mind” are 
of importance in general psychology. Although published before, they are more 
generally available in this book. They should at least serve to lay the ghost of a 
“‘soul,’’ which has haunted psychology since the early Middle Ages. They are 
valuable also for a discussion of the psychological basis of ethics. 

C.o. SB. 
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PEACEFUL CHANGE: AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM. Edited by C. K. W. Man- 
ning. London: MacMillan & Co., 8vo. Pp. 193+Index. 5s. 

This is a collection of essays based on lectures given by members of the 
faculty at the London School of Economics. The authors are C. K. Webster, 
A. J. Toynbee, L. C. Robbins, T. E. Gregory, Lucy P. Mair, Karl Mannheim, 
H. Lauterpacht, and C. A. W. Manning. All are concerned primarily with the 
claim made by Germany and, to a smaller degree, by Italy and Japan, for 
colonies and raw materials. But this is viewed as an example of the problem of 
changing the relations between states deliberately, without recourse to war. 
The whole subject is so overclouded with misleading metaphors about “‘posses- 
sions’’ and “‘rights of peoples”’ that it is difficult to disentangle any general prin- 
ciples from the confusion of political juggling. But in actual politics, especially 
in international affairs, it is the ‘‘half-baked”’ ideas of “‘practical’’ politicians 
which seem to be most powerful. The real issues, as to the better government of 
the world or of any part of it, have hardly received any attention. It was useful, 
however, for professors who know something of the subject about which Hitler 
and Mussolini talk to make certain points clearer. The problem of colonial terri- 
tory is very well stated by Miss Mair; and Dr. Mannheim’s essay on ‘‘The 
Psychological Aspect’’—which owes something to the work of Professor Lass- 
well—is a careful and interesting analysis of the attitudes of mind prevalent 
today in Germany. There is a general thesis concerning the passage of a com- 
munity from “‘unorganised insecurity’’ to an ‘‘organised insecurity” in which 
others outside the community are made “‘insecure.’’ Dr. Lauterpacht’s essay on 


“The Legal Aspect”’ is a valuable contribution to one aspect of the moral issue. 
Students of ethics may find useful evidence in this book of the way in which 
claims to ‘‘rights’’ are made and rebutted by governments, without any basic 
conceptions being even referred to. It is perhaps possible that we do not normal- 
ly think in terms of real men and women when we talk politics and economics. 
Mythology is more attractive. 


C. Di 5: 


SomME GREAT POLITICAL IDEALISTS OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. By F. J. C. Hearn- 
shaw. London: Harrap, 1937. Large 8vo. Pp. 274+Index. tos. 6d. 

This is a collection of essays hitherto published in different volumes. The 
essays represent lectures at King’s College, London, where Professor Hearnshaw 
was professor of history for many years before his recent retirement. The essays 
deal with Augustine, Wycliffe, Machiavelli, Grotius, Bolingbroke, Rousseau, 
Burke, Austin, and Spencer. They are interestingly written and ‘“‘popular,” in 
the good sense of that word. Indeed, these sketches of well-known writers would 
serve as a very good introduction to the history of political ideas; but the stu- 
dent would have to be careful not to repeat some of the quotations without 
further verification. The book, however, is not intended as a scientific analysis 
of fundamental ideas. It consists largely, in the latter chapters, of information 
about the lives and writings of the authors selected for treatment. The best 
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essays are those which deal with modern English theorists; and of these the 
essay on Bolingbroke is the most interesting. Professor Hearnshaw is against 
“socialism” and is not polite to Toryism. He says that ‘few tasks can be so 
difficult as the education of the Tory party.’’ And again: “It would appear that 
the education of Tories consists in the simple, if laborious, process of converting 
them into Whigs.’’ Perhaps, indeed, Professor Hearnshaw regards that as the 
farthest point to which it is safe to carry any political education. The means by 
which education can be so limited are only too obvious in most of the books on 
political theory and also in the very restricted outlook of the writers dealt with 
in this book. If one avoids mention of poverty and war, the world of politics 
seems to be a pleasant discussion about a division of power between ‘“‘gentlemen”’ 
who live on inherited incomes. Especially in English political history and the 
history of English political thought, the avoidance of the main issues has been 
raised to the level of a fine art. And Professor Hearnshaw, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, reflects in these essays the art of omission. But in so far as the essays are 
biographical and not philosophical, perhaps it was unnecessary to discuss what 


the authors, whose lives are recorded, never noticed. 
C.D: B. 
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NOTES 

The Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences, held at 
the New School for Social Research, New York City, May 22-23, 1937, 
was initiated by a number of individuals, including Professors John 
Dewey, Sidney Hook, Horace M. Kallen, Y. H. Krikorian, and Ernest 
Nagel, who found themselves to be of the common opinion that there 
exists at present a strong and growing trend toward dogmatic authoritari- 
anism in philosophy and the sciences. They agreed that this trend can be 
counteracted effectively only by the persistent extension and application 
of the methods of scientific inquiry in those fields. Accordingly they 
decided to call together a number of people—philosophers, educators, 
scientists, etc.—who they believed were interested in furthering freedom 
of critical inquiry by discussing the problem of developing a more ade- 
quate conception of scientific method. 

The invitation to attend such a conference on problems of method was 
sent out to approximately one hundred and twenty-five persons, chiefly 
to people residing within a convenient distance from New York. About 
half of these accepted the invitation, and a majority of those who did not 
come expressed their sympathy with the purposes of the Conference. 

The meetings of the Conference were held in three sessions at the New 
School for Social Research on Saturday, May 22 and on Sunday, May 23. 
At the first session Professor Kallen, chairman, opened the Conference 
with an exposition of the purposes and aims of the meetings. He was fol- 
lowed by Professor Hook, who read a paper defining and criticizing certain 
current trends toward authoritarianism in American philosophy, and by 
Professor Dewey, who discussed some of the basic conditions which must 
be met by those who wish to develop an effective program of experimental 
inquiry into social problems. The meeting was then thrown open to a 
vigorous and critical discussion. 

The general program having been defined and discussed, the second and 
third sessions were devoted toa survey of the present situation in the vari- 
ous sciences; in the field of logic and methodology, by Professor Ernest 
Nagel; in the physical sciences, by Mr. W. M. Malisoff; in physiology, by 
Professor F. H. Pike; in psychology, by Dr. S. E. Asch and Professor 
R. M. Ogden; in economics, by Professor Wesley C. Mitchell; in anthro- 
pology, by Professor Julius Lips; in sociology, by Professor R. M. 
Maclver (as Professor MacIver was unable to attend, his paper was read 
by the chairman); and in aesthetics, by Professor Meyer Schapiro. All 
these presentations received highly critical discussion from the audience. 

A business meeting was held at the close of the third session. While 
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some healthful criticisms were expressed, it was the general sense of the 
meeting that the Conference had been on the whole a fruitful undertaking 
that ought to be continued. Professor John Dewey was elected honorary 
president, Professor Adolph Meyer honorary vice-president, and Dr. 
Horace M. Kallen permanent chairman. An Executive Committee was 
established to formulate plans for future meetings of the Conference. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Executive Committee it was decided to 
hold a second conference on Sunday, November 28, at the New School for 
Social Research. The meeting will be in the nature of a symposium on the 
concept of law in the sciences, the morning session being devoted to brief 
papers on and discussion of the topic in relation to the physical sciences, 
and the afternoon to a similar session on the concept of law in the social 
sciences. 

Anyone who is interested in attending this conference is invited to 
communicate with the secretary, Gail Kennedy, at Amherst College. 








